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'Yes, Children Do Want to Write * * / 

FOREWORD 
by Eric Flood 

Inspector of Studies/Services 
Si. George Region 
N.S.W. Department of Edueattori 

*ChUdt€n want to write. Fqt y^ars we have undtrestimat^d their urge to 
make marks on a page . . /The address that followed these opening words 
exeited me. The speaker was Professor Don aid H. Graves and I was attend- 
ing the Third International English Teaching Gonferenee, held at Sydney 
University in August 1980. 

Until that evening I had known little of Graves or the painstaking 
clossrooni research undertaken by his Writing Process Laboratory in New 
Hampshire. U.S.A. But as I joined in the enthusiastic applause at the end I 
felt jUre f would be hearing a great deal more about the man and his sane 
approach to children s writing. 

How rtght that prediction has proved! Discussion of his ideas has con- 
tinued Australia wide. But I could not have predicted that the approach 
would be triallcd more comprehensively in a selected group of schools of 
the St, George Region than anywhere else in Australia. Credit for this must 
largely go to the initiative and year-long application of Jan TurbilU a 
Language Consultant in the Region, together with the Infants Mistresses of 
the three project schools and their 27 teachers. 

The important story assembled here by these teachers needs no com- 
ment from me. I do, however, want to point to a noteworthy corollary: the 
project demonstrates the great potential of 'classroom action research*. For 
here are 27 teachers, fairly arbitrarily chosen from thousand* of others, 
who have convincingly risen to the Onerous challenge of researching and 
reporting on how-to -tea eh- writings a teaching problem as complex as any 
we face. 

It must be stated that the Writing Ptojeet was planned with care. Key 
regional personnel were consulted, maintained contact and were kept 
informed of develop men rs. At all times» the process has been an example 
of change brought about by dedicated teachers within a framework of no 
less dedicated management. 

This proves that similar 'action research' can be planned> initiated and 
managed by groups of teachers anywhere -everywlierel If they do so, I 
hope Uiey will be as fortunate as oar project teachers in having P.E.T.A. 
offer its services for the designing, publishing and distributing of an 
attractive book - all within three months of the conclusion of the Project's 
first year. 
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About This New Approach 

*What*s so different and new about this approach to writing?* 

Chiefly that, instead of tight teachcr*contro] of the what, when and how 
of writing, the child is given control of the writing ('ownership* or 'fespon- 
stbility*). This is a significant shift of focus* from tcachingto learnings and 
it changes the writing program in important ways: 

• tlic program is completely individualised 

• the child makes responsible decistcns about what to write 

• there is daily time to 'learn to write by writing* {quantity) 

• the child can discover his or her unique way or 'process* of writing 

• there is time to talk individually with the teacher-- *in conference* 

• th:: conference attends to making the writing better {quality). 

This book describes a years 'action research* by 27 teachers, the St. 
George Project, a comprehensive trial of the * process- conference approach 
to the teaching of writing— or *ccaference approach* as it was soon 
dubbed -an approach that respects (he child's control of the *proccss-of- 
writing* (topic -choice, pre-writlng. drafting, revising, publishing) and 
moves forward through teachcr-chlld 'conferencing*. 

In making this report on the teachers* views of the Project. I have faeed 
an editorial choiee: whether to synthesise their statements in a generalised 
pronouneement or to preserve as much as possible of thetr individuality 
and insight? To follow the second course would involve. I knew, some 
overlapping but I have unhesitatingly chosen to do this because it shows 
the teachers, through their own words, 'learning by doing'- 

Neither they nor I wish to convey that here is THE CORRECT WAY: 
rathert here is the be^t we have managed so far. There is of course more to 
learn, and we are looking forward to next year's opportunity to punue the 
approach further. 

What I have found imptring is the speed mth which all the teachers ^ 
have developed in their understanding of children writing*, after the 
teething problems of the first weeks. On the other hand, we know that, as 
in all teaching, when one problem is solved a new. higher-level problem 
presents itself. Still, the end of the year left all of us with the entirely 
positive feeling that ive arc as much in coniTol of our teaching as the 
children are of their writing. 

The coneentration of the Project is on the early-the basic!-yean of 
writing. This is deliberate and necessary. All subsequent trial or imple* 
mentation oi^ the approach can now build on ^ foundation. After all. 
the child who has discovered in these early yean an individual wriiiig/^ro- 
cess, as these children have done, is only going to develop in degree 
thereafter, whether in primary or secondary school, gradually lifting 
quantity, content, style, and control of a variety of modes year by year. 
This is why every teacher has an obligation to know what happens in the 
K-2 yeats. those years when the unspoiled child learns ro write. The lessons 
for later years are immense! 

We share our work openly and honestly with readers in the convietion 
that there is. no better way to teach writing— at the same time, 
reading • • . Nor any better way to raise chi3dr^n*s confidence as learners. 
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Part I: The Conference Approach K-2 

CllAl*lKR I 

Launching the Conference Approach 

At surprising speed the 'conference approach' to the teaching of writing is 
gripping the imagination of Australian teachers. No one can say exactly 
how many of them are trying out the approach in their classrooms, but 
their numbers are obviously growing quickly. 

This book is centrally a repon of a year's trialltng rf the approach by 27 
teachers in three Sydney primary schools the *Si. George Writing Project 
K 2'' but so m^ny otiier teachers have sent me illuminating accounts '^f 
similar* smaller projects that I am able to add an instructive sampling of 
them, chiefly for Years 3*6. 

How the St. George Project Started 

Our story begins with the visit of Donald Graves to Australia in August 
1980. 

The Primary English Teaching Association (P.E.T.A.), aware of his 
innovative research inio ihe teaching of writing, had specially invited Pro- 
fessor Donald H. Graves to Sydney for the Third International Conference 



Oonatii Graves 




on the Teaching of Englisli. His impact on ihe Conference has been 
reported in a P.E.T.A. book» Donald Craves in Australia (ed. R* D. 
Watshe* 120 PP-)^* which, as well as so far selling 14 thousand copies in this 
country, has sold a further thousand in the United States. 

I was fortunate. No: only did 1 hear Graves* Conference address but I 
talked In some detail with him afterwards^ His message excited me but I 
was unsure what to do about it. 

When I later visited Sylvania Heights Primary School the Infants 
Mistress^ Barbara Fiala^ told me that she too had felt excited Hnd wanted 

^ fhc schooU of die Nctv Souch Wdl» Dcprcmcnc or lC<lii<.aCK.o arc divided amon^ eleven 

aliicacional rtgion*. one of tvhich :s Si. Ceorgc. on the side of Sydney^ t^ith 100 

ptm^ty and 30 trcondar)- schoob. 
^ 'n»e book coniain} al»» \m atldr^ <o the Conrerence and ten aiithor[tati\>c ariieltf by 

resrarther^^nd [<:j]<.hen a^^ciaicU with the Wrinn^ Proc^ Laboratory of the University of 

New Hampshire. 
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to do something. Wc had both reached the same eonelusion: 'Why haven't 
the schools been teaching writing in this eommonsensc way all along?* 
Barbara then invited me 'o work on ihe Conference approach* with an 
interested teacher on her staff» Marie Mann. In fact. 'Why not start at 
once?* 

We Atteiapt a Trial Run 

We were then in last term. Don Graves had warned me against brief 
research episodes -development in wrinng takes timeJ However, I badly 
needed to get ihe feel of the new approach and Made was eager. She asked 
many questions and I left three articles for her to read ... So, on a bright 
September morning, little more than a month after Graves left Australia. 
Marie and I introduced her Year I childrer: to *a new and better way to go 
about our writing and drawing'. 

My worry was that I could only visit the school irregularly. Marie cheer^ 
fuUy suggested that while she worked with the rest of the class I should 
spend whatever time I had working >vith four 'case studies\ four childi^n 
carefully selected to represent the class's ability^ range. In this team^ 
teaching situation i began to interview my quartet, collect pieces of their 
writing, and diarise their feelings towards writing. 

Lessons of the Trial 

Late in November we compared the writing of our 'experimental group' 
with that of a 'control group' of four children also carefully selected to 
represent the ability range of the parallel Year I class next door. We 
collected work written >n August (pre-trial). September. October. 
November- 52 picees in alU (Each piece had been prepared for publica^ 
tion, so that spelling and punctuation had been edited for correctness.) 

T^o English Language Consultants rated this writing as very good (A)^ 
good (B). avetage (C). or poor (D). Their criteria were kept to three con* 
siderations: quality of sentence structure, orderll.icssof thought, clarity of 
expression. Here are the results: 



Table 1; Experimenla) Gfoup 



Aug. S^Pt. Oct Nov. 





C 


A 


A 


A 


Karen 


C 


A 


A 


A 




C 


B 


B 


A 


Sean 


D 


A 


B 


B 



Table 2: Control Group 



Aug- Sept. Oct. Nov. 



AShle/ 


C 


D 


C 


B 


Ctirista 


C 


C 


C 


C 


David 


D 


C 


B 


C 


Marta 


D 


D 


D 


D 



We were delighted. Notable were the very positive scores of the experi- 
mental giroup. their astonishingly rapid improvement (in the first month) 
which was a tribute lo the spirit engendered by ihe approach, and ihe 
sureness with which they sustained i^xid built upon their early gains. W ^ 
kiow that our little experiment was less than rigorous, yet wc have no 
hesitation in inviting others to replicate this 'action research', which, in its 
simplicity, is within the scope of busy classroom teachers. 

Even more importantly, the chtldron had enjoyed their writing and they 
regularly looked forward to it. Marie and I agreed that we had learnt a 
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great deal about the writing procc** in general and young children's 
writing development in particular. In ihese two areas <>ur rate of learning 
was as rapid as the 'Children's m thein. We realised ^often guiltilyl-^that 
our previous approaches to teaching writing had largely thwarted the 
children's efToru. Above all, w had greatly underestimated their potential 
desire to write and potential ability to handU tmiten expression. 

We were slower in appreciating what we took to be only a side benefit: 
ihe children were eager to reed one another's writing. The 'books' they 
Krote became the most frequently used segment of the class library. At last 
Marie observedj 'You know, Uieir reading has improved much as their 
writing*^ We were thrilled. 

Marie also feir cenain that their spelling and punctuation skilU had con^ 
^derably improved. They were using more punctuation marks than the 
^normal* Year I child.»Howcver. she reserwi her main praise for the 
change in classroom spirit. 

'The whole dass get on fsr better than before* They help each other* 
They are far more i«Itable and self^conftdentj and ^ find I never have 
to yell. It may be that I know them better because of the many con^ 
ferences we've had: while they, in turn, knok diat I know them* 
Whatever it is. Tve never had a better tenn* Its rewardbig to realise 
that not only am I enjoying teaching writing but also that the children 
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enjoy lornin^ to xvriuv Nom; other teactior^ nt Sylv-ania Heights nrc 
asking mc how thf.y ^huuld Mnrt/ 

Launching rhe Larger Project 

71ic trial run hnd k-lpcd mc in mnny v^^ys hut 1 knc^v I had a grcnt dtr^\ 
more to loarn^ o^pf.'cinlly through ohserv inj;; tho children and Ihtoiiinj;; to 
thorn tell mo ho^' 1 could holp tlioin. 

The St. Gcorgo RcgionnI English Lnngungo Cbinmittoo K l2 ngrcco 
that 1 should vvidon tho work in 1981. All tlio teachers in tho InfanU 
Dopnrtment£ of three schools wx-re willing to tnko part. Grny£ Point (6 
teachers), Hurstville South (9 tenchm). and Sylvania Heights (l2 
tenchers). The project would run for n year mid tiK'ii tie evnluatf-^d- 

Mr Eric Hood, the chnirinaii of the Regional In-sorv-la^ Program, 
strongly supported the project jtnd prevailed on me to write a proposal 
which could be given to the tenchers* 1t*i n vvriting project/ he iaid 
emphaticnlly. '&o the least you cnn do is put some writing iu;o your 
tencliers hnnds iiistend of relying on a talk/ I grumbletl at the vvork this 
would mean for me, but \ kneu' he ^vns right. Here, in «i slightly ninended 
form, is what resulted . . . 



A proposal to the teachers 
who have agreed to take part in 
the St* George Writing Project 

Dear Colleague 

Thank you for agreeing to join this yenr long experiment in te^iching 
writing by the 'process -conference approach*. 

The purpose of this proposal is to outline the itpproach. using 
ideas that come chiefly from its principal rf.*searclier Donnkl H. 
Graves of the Umversiiy of New flnmf>sliire's Writing Process 
Laboratory nnd from our own trlalling ot the npproach at Sylvanin 
Heights Primary- School. 

I. Philosophy Underlying the Project 

After years of relative neglect, writing is rapidly acquiring equal 
status with reading. Justly so, for reading and writing are the two 
sides of the coin of liter^cy^ Gi^en a chance, they inter^^eavx' nnd 
reinforce each other. So much so tlmi some teachers are now saying. 
"The best way to teach reading is to get children writing', and others 
that 'A iov-e of reading is the bt.'St way to (k^wt a \o<q of writing'. 
Learning to write is usually seen as a difficult process, e.g.. 

'Writing is a complex task, often entailiiig a long and slow 
developments The process of writing involves many thinking 
skills: generating ideas, organising ideas and expressing ideas. 
Writing will be most rewarding when the child is encouraged to 
write without the inhibition of an ov-eremphasis on formal skills, 
and when hts or her work is willingly accepted by the teacher 
and fellow pupils.* (^.SAV. Primary Lang^ Curriculunh 1974) 
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But Donald Graven nrvcr stresses the difficuttics* He strongly bcli«\"cs 
'that chihlrcn want to writc^ For years underestimated 
their urgt* to make marks on paper. We liave timlcrcstlmated 
that urjgc because of a lack of understanding of tne writing 
process, and what children do in order to control it* Without 
realising it, w wrest control away from the children and place 
road blocks that thu-art Mieir ir.tentiom. Then wc say, ""iliey 
don't want to uTite. What is a good u^ay to motivate thcm?'\ . . 
If children are to be in control of their uTithig wc need to give 
:liem more ODportumty to write, allow them to write about u^hat 
they know, allow them to choose the materials th^-y want to write 
with (pencil, crayon, large p^pcr. lined paper etc.), and allow 
tlicm the opportunity to write tor themselves initially (a draft 
copy)/> 

His research has established that children can write at 5^6 years old* 
that they enjoy doing it. and that at this age they can make the most 
rapid ard deligh;ful growth in writingofthnr entire lives. He <trgues 
that every child at all ages needs to be given regular opportunities to 
discover and develop his or her unique writing process and to apply 
tins process to a wide range of writing tasks. 

He stresses that other forms of expression^ drawing* drama and 
talking* play a vital role in the writing process by allowing chtldrea to 
sort out their thoughts and ideas, and thus u'ork out what they want 
to express. For example* drawing may precede the writing as part of 
the prewriting stage, It can also have ^ useful function when the 
writing IS finished, falling in details not mentioned in the story and 
thus completing the process for the child. 

Talking is hnportant at both the prewxiting and drafting stages. 
The children need to talk a great deal both audibly and sub-audibly* 
as if directing themselves as to what they should write next. i"hey 
re-read and sound out words. They ask questions of each other for 
information and generaMy discuss their Work in order to clarify 
meaning. Talk i^ thus an aid in the bard work of composing, but 
eventually it becomes internalised as the 'inner speech' used by adults 
in the u'Hting process. 

Graves also stresses that children need ^o be able to write freely 
without interruption to their thought. He draws attention to the 
value of In^'ented spelling' for allowing learners to use vocabubry 
from their onnl language and so flow On in their writing instead of 
avoiding words whose spelling is not known. Too much correction at 
the wrong time^ he argues, can be dangerous. In fact, concentration 
on error* instead of leading to correct spelling* can reinforce a child's 
self-doubt. 

Graves places very strong emphasis on the importance of the 'con- 
ference'" This usually takes the form of a oneMo^one conversation 
between the teacher and child about the piirpos^* content and style 
of the child's writing, Graves bas found that all the mechanics and al| 



» Donald Cratrsm AuUrulta. c<l. K. D. Walthr (P.E.T.i\., 19R1). \i. \7 ff 
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the grammar children need to know in the primary school can be 
adequately taught in the conference, instead of through generalised 
whole-class exercises. He argues: 

'Writing is a marv-eUous unifier . . . We teachers have yet to 
make proper use of its power in securing the deepest kinds of 
learning, in improving children's critical thinking, and in 
integrating the curriculum. 

"Consider any whole piece of original writing done by any child 
in the junior school: here is the handwrtting> spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar and usage that skilU- teaching is supposed to be 
about. But looked at intelligently this pi^c^: Ivcves little need for 
separate skills teaching. The teacher hab only to examine the 
piece to see what this child nce<^5. Specific help can then be 
given. This is teaching in context, at the point of need."* 

Writing is imponant; it is important in every year of school learn- 
ing and in careers and social life beyond school . Fully realising this, 
the f>roccss-confeience approach urges the necessity of providing 
time for writing ei^ery day. The case for doing so is unanswerable. 

2. What It I .cans for Our Classrooms 

For implementing these ideas, the following classroom procedures 

are suggested: 

1. The children will be given the time and responsibility to write 
every day, for half an hour. They can write a new story each day 
or continue working on yesterday's writing. If they are not happy 
about a piece, they can start it again, or write something 
different. The decision is theirs. 

2. The teacher no longer assigns writing tasks. The children will 
choose their own topics and keep control of their writing at all 
stages. 

S. The ch ildr en *s control (or "ownership") of their writing will also be 
fostered hy 

• using a Writing Folder for storing all pieces of writing; 

• ntaking sheets of paper available unlined and lined, in a 
variety of si^es. colours, and sometimes shapes (but some 
children prefer to write in a book): 

^ considering first writing to be a "draft" which can usually be 
improved by additions, cuts, crossings -out, rearrangements 
and other "self- editing" measures; 

• encouraging 'invented spelling" as an important aid in learning 
to spell: 

• not over- emphasising handwriting neatness: 

• allowing freedom of movement within the room, such as 
choosing where to sii, visiting other children to sltow work or 
converse (within reason)^ and making use of the cbssroom 
library. 



* Ibtd.. p. 15. 
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4. Drawing will be considered integral to the writing process at this 
stage, with children given the option to draw before, during or 
after the writing, and encouraged to discuss their drawings. 

5. 'Publication' will be promoted. The children will choose from the 
drafts In their Folders a favoured one and discuss with the teacher 
the reasons for their choice. By no means all drafts will be 
published (perhaps one in four); but all drafts will be dated and 
kept as a record of progress. Publication involves 

• setting down the 'story' so that the reader ean follow the 
author's intended meaning? 

• attractive presentation through neat handwriting, correct 
spelling, helpful punctuation, good page lay-out (or by typing, 
using school or parent help); 

• Illustration, whether by drawing or painting, and also stylish 
headings; 

• presentation to interested readers- immediately to the teacher 
and classtnatcs, and later perhaps to other classes and parents; 

• preparation of the 'book' for a long life-by binding in 
durable covers, with title, author^s name, cover design, datc<^f 
publication and whatever other attributes arc noticed by the 
children in commercially produced books; 

• placing of the 'book' in the class or school library. 

5. The 'conference' will be seen as the centrepoint of classroom 
interaction and a great teaching art to be mastered. Several 
conferences may be needed before a piece of writing is ready for 
publication. In conference the teacher 

• talks with the child or group of children about topic*choice, 
ways to begin, where the story is going, etc.; 

• helps the child with the continuity of the siory, so that it reads 
as the child wants it; 

• tries to identify conventions of writing the child may need 
{punctuation, spelling, grammar), only one or two of . these 
becoming a teaching point in any one conference and then 
chiefly at the 'polishing' stage and in preparation for publica* 
tion; 

• listens or reads as the child's first audiencc-a role which the 
children gradually emulate, so that their 'peer conferencing' 
increasingly eases the pressure on the teacher. 



Early Responses to the Proposal 

From the flrst days, the teachers expenenced successes with the new 
approach while the children, with a few temporary exceptions, happily 
adapted to it. Of course there weie early difflculties. doubts, questions. 

Thinking back to the teachers' early responses, I offer the following 
advice to readers who wish to try che approach: 

• An in service program on the approach can certainly help, but it is not 
essential -many teachers have started successfully after only reading 
about It. 



14 
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# Read as much as you can from three sources available from P.E.T.A.: 
(I) this book, (2) Donald Graves in A ustrab'a. ed. R. D. Walshe* (3) the 
same authors Every Child Can Wriie!> which contains a 20*pagc sum- 
mary of the approach together with over 200 more pages of ideas about 
writing.* 

# Work together as a grade or whole staff, supporting one another and 
meeting problems as they arise. (If you wish to make an individual stan, 
try first to win the support of your e,':ccutive staff.) Seek tlie help of your 
Language Consultant or of teachers in other schools who have experi- 
enced the approach. 

% Don't expect too much too soon. When children who are habituated to 
being told what to write and how to write it are given control of their 
writing, it may seem initially to regress in quality and quantity. But, 
given time, this will change. 

# Especially the free choice of topics may at first bewilder some 
children till patient conferencing wins them to valuing this importan; 
freedom • 

# De prepared to change direction a little if things aren't going well: your 
class and you are embarked on a considerable change in learning style. 
F<:el your way flexibly. 

# Communicate regularly with parents. Don\ be surprised if they mbtrust 
a departure from traditional methods. Not only explain what you are 
doing but invite them to help (in ways that are indicated later). They 
can become powerful allies in the work. 

Phases in the Sl George Project 

The following notes sketch some phases in our project. They may provide 
ideas useful to some readers, but others may develop a project rather 
differently. 

# Reporting. Throughout the year I consulted antl reported to the 
Regional Director. Trevor Harrison, the Studies/Services Inspector, 
Eric Flood, and InS^nrctors concerned with the three schools. 

# Planning, At about monthly intervals I met the Executive Staff of eaeh 
seliool to plan aspeas of the approach. Their support was vital. 

# Staff Meettngs, An initial staff meeting in each school discussed the pro- 
ject (after studying the proposal). Teachers of each grade came together 
from the three schools at after-school meetings, held monthly, to dbcuss 
problems and share samples of writing. The opportunity to exchange 
experiences across schools was rewarding. Usually the meetings took an 
hour and a half. 

# Consultancy. I spcni half a day each week in each school during t.ie first 
term. discus.,ing classroom organisation and teaching strategies. Often I 
worked with the children to experience r^ie problems and pleasures of 
iheir teacher.s. 1 supplemented the monthly grade meetings by transmit^ 
ting ideas from school to school and generally tried to monitor the pro- 
jea. By the third term I felt that the teachers needed very little support. 



^ A fourth and tery irnporuiit 50tirce i% |>roTniw<l by iLt: publUhcf for btc 1982. WuUag. 
TtochtfS aad ChUdrtn at Work, by Donjtd H. C;ra\^ (Hcincmann Ed ti cat tonal). 
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Tht-y had bi'comc 'itiscrviccrs* to a swelling stream of c<luotors who 
came to their schools to observe 3t first hand. 

• In-Service Training. Two in-service d^p were organised for tlie 
teachers^ The first, in March, was art introduction to the process- 
ccnfcrence approach and it included practical experience of 'process' 
(rehearsing drafting, revising publishing) together with 'control of 
one*s own writing*. The second* tn June, concentrated on the issues the 
teachers wished to discuss at that stage of the project, 

• Evaluatton. This was very much an ongoing process, which continually 
prompted the teachers to modify their practices to meet emerging 
needs. So individual is 'conferencing* that a teacher becomes sharply 
aware of every cliiUrs strengths and weaknesses. The teachers shared 
their impressions at the monthly grade meetings which were oppor- 
tunities for self ('Variation and evaluation of the project tn general, 

• New Qjuesttons Arise* Some questions from (he teachers can only be 
answenxl with more time than the single year of our project. For 
instance: 

, What will happen when the.w Year 2 children move to a nc^v teacher 
in Year 3? 

What ^vill the Kindergarten children be able to do from the begin- 
ning of Year 1? 

,, How should I be 'teaching reading' now that 1 know tins writing 

approach strongly assists reading? 
,, Can I fully integrate writing, reading* spelling and other aspects of 

language? 

,, How does tins approach assist the acquisition of English by Il.S,L. 
learners? 

Why This Book? 

Without setting down our story in book form ^ve can*t cope with the 
requests for information that are coming in from man) parts of Australia 
and New Zealand, Moreover, in the latter part of the year ovfr 200 
classroom teachers, tertiary teachers and student teachers visited the 
schools and they imariably asked for 'A written summing up of ilie l^ro 
ject - when you get round to it!' 

So by dint of a \acation given owt to writing and massive'v helped, first, 
by a written statement from all of tlu* participating teachers, second, by 
th^ Advisory PancL and thirtl, by a crash printing production by 
IMl,T,A, helped by all tl1CS(^ wt^ hopt^ to have this book in the h^mds of 
teachers all o\er Australia by March, in time to make 19S2 a year ( f xvide 
diffusion of this 'Better Way to Teach Writing' {and, wt* firmly belitw, 
Reading too!). 



* Until <l^>^ 'At^rr Enl E)> EUrtkAM Komlcr jnd O^ry KiIah, tct^urrrs M Kivrniu 

Grov^. 
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- Chapter 2 

Getting Started 

Ai wc embarked on our new program wc fdi both excitement and niis* 
gh'ing* Why change from the 'old order* by which most of our children had 
seemed to Icam to write? . . . Well, perhaps we mi^t become better 
teachers of writing, might really enjoy teaching writing, might even over- 
come the reluctance that so many children develop towards wrtttng* 

'On Your Maries, Get Set . * / 

The teachers. I believe, felt moderately well prepared; they 
had studied the Proposal outlining the project (see p. 10): 
had been g^vcn access to wider reading: 
had talked together as a staff, and with the Consultant; 

- knew they could refer problems to their Infants Mistress; 
knew they should keep their parents Informed; 
had been advised not to expect too much in the first wec;ks: 
were ready with a trial form of classroom organisation: and 
had considered the resources n^ded In iheir rooms (see p. 24). 

Final Briefings 

My anxiety kept me inflicting advice on any of the teachers who crossed my 
path In the early weeks. I must have strained their tolerance. Mostly I 
made points tike: 

• *It*s a big change. We're fjiving the children control of their own 
writing and learning - an opportunity to discover their own writing pro- 
cess. Win we really be able to trust these little ones as much as chat? Will 
we be able to leave the pencil In the child's hand? Or will we uncon- 
sciously fall Into the old directive. do*as*I*tell*/ou ways?' 

• 'Don't expect too much at first. The children won't instantly switch from 
teacher 'CO ntrol to self-control of their writing* We ve been warned that, 
with their attention fixed on new responslbilites. many will seem to slip 
backward from skills they've used before— but given time they will soon 
pick up any lost ground and move ahead strongly/ 

Getting My Kindergarten Started: Pat Robertson' 

Though feeling insecure about this new approachr I placed papers pencils 
and crayons on the tables and said to my four and five year olds. 'Write 
anything you can— write as much as you can/ To my surprise only a few 
said they didn't know How, but even they were quite happy when asked to 
'Just have a try\ 



' Pat RobcrUon** 28 kincJci^gartcn children come from many ethnic backgrourvtls* 
including ^vcfil non*Englbh speaking ones* 
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The mulls of tliai first days efforts ranged tlirough: 
.. wriggly lines 

.. something like hieroglyphics 
.. lUts of laters and numerals 

the ehildren's names and those of siblings 

lists of uneonneetcd u-ords. e.g. stop Shell BP 
.. a page of a Lebanese girl's version of Arabie writing 

combinations of words and pietures^ e.g. My [eat drawn] gft 2 [kittens 

drawn], sometimes with an oral explanation, e.g. 'I don't know liow to 

write some words, so I draw (he pietures'. 
.. one ehild wrote NKT . Sundiy . IS ■ esdea - Sunday znd explained that 

the dots tell when to stari a new word» 

My first big problem immediately beeame evident: all the ehildren 
wanted to talk to me about t|ieir writing NOW/ I was being run off my 
feet. I began consulting other teaehcrs and eventually deeided to try 
working inti^mively with only^one group eaeh day. This meant eonstantly 
reminding ehiUlren thai I ^could only eope with 'today's group'. I 
eneouraged the rest lo talk to one another and share iheir writing and 
drawing. 

By degrees the elass adjusted to the new way of working. We now begin 
our writing time by reading the latest 'published' books ai>d then we move 
to our writing groups. This organisation didn't aehieve perfeetion. Some 
ehildren eoped well, others made the best of it (knowing I was available to 
help if big diffieultics arose)» but there remained a number who weren't 

Pat Robertson has noted tt^et t)er KtndefQarten*s discoveries in writing tiavB sharpened 
their powers ot observation and their interest in readir^* 
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ready to write day after day unless I was right there with them. These 
lagging ones were wasting time but I judged that they really did want to 
write. 3o I changed my timetable to allow for writing with them at a later 
time when the rest of the class were involved in other activities. This is 
proving quite successful. 

My other major problem took a few weeks to surface. Some of the more 
able children became dissatisfied with what they were p/oducing. They 
wanted to 'get it right". They were disinclined to write words they were not 
sure of spellings ihough I assured them that only an attempt was required 
of them. I was worried that they wouldstop writing their own thoughts and 
so compel me to go back to supplying them with my words. In retrospect I 
think this was no more than a brief developmf:ntal stage for some 
children— it seemed to be connected with their beginning to read and it 
passed as they became involved in a 'mix' of reading, language and writing 
activities. At first the fact that they were writing sharpened their observa- 
tion of ythzi they were reading and accelerated thetr development of 
reading skills; later the reading seemed to give confidmce to those who 
became disinclined to write, so that they started writing again. 

Despite these and lesser problems. I am very impressed by the writing my 
(now) five and six year olds are producing. Of course not all the writing is 
instantly readable by adult standards but the general progress is really sur- 
prising. Nearly every child has come must further than 1 would have 
thought possible only eight months ago. 

Geumg My Year 1 Start^di Debbie BTOwnjohn 

I found I needed several discussions with the children before we started on 
this new approach. 1 explained that we would be writing every day for half 
an hour on topics of their choosing and conld use any writing implements 
and pap^r available. 

• 'Invented Spelling*. By 'inventing' their spelling instead of waiting for 
spellings from me they would get their thoughts onto paper quickly-^ 
'inventing' meant writing as many sounds as they could hear in a word or 
writing the part of the word they could hear or see in their minds. 

• Drawing. I explained that drawing a piaure was also a way of telling a 
story. Drawing was very important to most of them in the beginning, a 
starting point for their stories: but as their wriring developed, it became 
less important. (At the ei;d of the year. I find that they want to illustrate 
their 'published' books— but I consider this a different function for draw- 
ing» an addition to tlie writing.) 

• Sheets or Books} At first the children worked on single sheets of paper. 
With usually only one sentence on a sheet they had difficulty continuing 
the story for several days, especially when their Writing Folders became 
cluttered and they couldn't easily find yesterday's sheet, i began stapling a 
number of sh'sets together for those who wanted them. We termed these 
our 'Empty Books'. They produced interest in composing sequential stones 
(at first with one sentence on each pHge) written over several days. At the 
end of each week I began collecting and storing all their finished drafts, 
whether tn the form of the stapled books or loose sheets. 
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• Parent Aidts, One of my greatest probletm was the 'conference*! the 
time to talk wuh the children individually. While I was talking mth one. 
the 29 others might be neeiUiig my attention. I felt torn into 30 pieces. For* 
tunately some parents had volunteered to help. They were quickly 
accepted by the children^ whether in the rde of Ibtenii^ and responding 
to stories or helping out with stapling, supply of paper or other mechanical 
tasks. Their help was invaluable— even one parent in the room made a 
great difference. 

• p€^*€dUi^. As the children developed^ they became less reliant on 
adults and mote reliant on their peers. They really enjoy helpng 
anothed They read one another sstoiies, comment on themi ask questions, 
show that a word or punctuation has been omitted, and point to ptirtsfjiat 
don't make sense. They learn a great deal by talking in this way and allow 
me more time to conference i^th individuals. 

• PubUcation, This was at iint a l^g problem. They wanted to publish 
cverythii^g they wrote! Together we matl^r i class rule: 'Choose one stoiy, 
the one yott think is best, from the three or four you have written receiidyV 
They also decided that it had to be read to at least two children for editing 
and proofreading. Then this 'best story* would go in the 'Publications Box*; 
the author would ^te his or her name on the list, which was never long, 
and await a conference *yith me. While waiting the child could begin 






another story, help someone else, illustrate previously published stories, or 
read some of the many class*writteri or bought books in the class library. 

The year hasn^t been easy. Often t felt unsure of what I was doing, at 
times even frustrated and depressed, ilut it was all worth it, I feet happy 
now with the way the class is workii^. They seem to be in full control of 
what they are doing. I never thought that 6 and 7 year olds could write 
such fantastic stories* 

Be Prepared to Change Course: Christa Hunt (Year 1> 

At first I didn't appear to be getting anywhere. Conference time was too 
limited, the queue of children waiting on me grew longer* their sentences 
seemed stilted and not personal, 'invented spelling* wasn't working* the 
n<Hse level was high ... I felt like giving up* 

But after discussion with my colleagues I decided to try some new 
measures: 

• write an 'invented spellii^* story on the board so all could see how it is 



• read aloud some of the children's stories and show rheir efforts at 
invented spellti^; 

• occasionally spend a lesson brainstorming exciting topics and listing 
them for anyone^ free choice: 



done; 
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• introduce an Idca^ Box - plastic covered pictures and cards brought in 
by the children: 

• examine the format and topics of commercial books, noting that thcV 
take longer to write than our one day per story; 

• staple f^ur sheets of paper together to make a book (offering such books 
In different si^cs); 

• keep my own folder-file for eaeh ehild s stories, dating e^eh piece for 
reference (eaeh child would never have more than four current pieces of 
writing under the desk); 

• encourage sharing of rough drafts* so discussion might produce 
improvement of spelling and punctuation; 

• add incentive by 'publishing— that is, typing completed stones and 
binding them as small books: 

• organise 'writing partners', mainly to stimulate story ideas, but also to 
help with inventing spelling {also tu find words, e.g. by ransacking 
library books for dinosaur words and spellings), and to satisfy the need 
for someone to talk and read to; 

• give constant positive encouragement to the children, first about the 
content, second the mechanics, of their stories. 

All these measures helped to biing the improvement I hoped for. but I 
have left till last the measure I consider most beneficial in saving m> sanity: 
/ resolved to work with only one group each day. This enabled nie to 
become less teacher- cent red and more child^eentred because 

• Z was constantly thrilled at seeing what the children could do; 

• I could work closely wuh every child i^t least once a week and knew what 
he or she was doing; 

• without having to think when I saw e;ich ehild last. I knew how much 
eaeh was doing: 

• I was with One group but also in the midst of uthers. and the general 
noise level dropped; 

• I was close to the children's 'point of need*, could observe thetV dif- 
ficulties, respond to their questions^ and discover how they developed 
their original thought by talking and trying out ideas. 

1 know my children better and they know fm interested in them. I t^l 
more confident not onl> in teaching writing but in teaching generally, ITie 
children toe have grown more sensitive to one another's needs. Our class* 
room has become a happy place to work. 

Getting Started in Term 3: Theme Corben {Year 2) 
As a casual teacher I found myself thrust into a conference-af>proaeh 
classroom in Term 3. In my case it was the teacher, not the children, who 
had to 'get started'. The children had to teack me what they had been 
doing in the two previous terms. 

I was apprehensive because teaching writing had always seemed a chore; 
rd had problems with choosing topics, motivating them. 3nd knowing 
what to do with the ehild who finishes in ten minutes what takes others half 
an hour— my writing classroom could become chaotiel 

To my surprise I found that this class of remedial' Seconds really loved 
'story writing time'. They looked forward to every flays writing. In fact 
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they complained wh<:n wc w<:<r forced lo forgo a lesson! Th<:i> attitude to 
learning had heeome pasitiv<:. 

Let me report a few things that surprised me as I *got started*! 

♦ exchange of views with them in eonferenee has helped me understand 
mueh better their prol^Iems of home and school: 

♦ freed from imposed topics they love to talk and write about tlicir 
experiences, cither with me or with friends; 

♦ they know they ^an express themselves freely in the rough draft - can 
confidently have a go' -because polishing comes later; 

♦ 'publication (perhaps helped by typing) boosts their egos, raises their 
conHdence as learners — to sec this c(*ntinually happening is really 
terrinc; 

♦ the way they work at different speeds is healthy - fast writers and slow, 
writers of long stories and sliort ones, according to real individual 
differences; 

♦ I can integrate writing with my prcvJouily separate language and spell- 
ing lessons-thc all-round improveiTient ts quite remarkable- 



ERIC 
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taken away my distPta of taai,4 ^ writing* ' admits Ther^se Cort^en- 
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How I Used to Teach Writing 

'Last year I timetabled Writing once a week— Wednesdays 11. 15 to 
12.30. It was not my favourite subject, nor the childrcn^s. But I 
carefully programmed the topics, sometimes linking with, say, 
Science (/ Am a Frog) or Social Studies (Af^ Best Friend) and other- 
wise using imaginative topics. I was always searching for topics. 

'I began the lesson with motivational strategies (a picture, object. 
poem» story, music, etc.). After 10-15 minutes discussion the 
children would suggest "good words**, which I would write on the 
chalkboard, and then they would go to their seats, open their "Stcry 
Book*' and start writing. A few times I attempted to get a ''draft*' 
written first, but this involved so much extra marking that I did not 
persist. Talking wasn't banned in my room but it wasn*t encouraged. 

'The children put up their hands if they wanted a spelling-^I 
would write It in the child*s personal dictionary. As stories were com- 
pleted I would try to read them on the spot, suggesting additions and 
making correctioos. Children who had finished or were waiting for 
me were asked to draw a picture about their story in z circle I drew 
underneath. But I always ran out of time and had to collect most of 
the books for later (and therefore less effective) marking. A special 
stamp rewarded children who Itad worked well and I tried to read the 
best stories to the class.' {Robyn Piatt) 

. . . This description, with variations, would fit most of the writing 
lessons of previous years in the three schools. Of course, wridng in 
Kindergarten was never considered. Drawing was aften considered a 
timc-filler.-y.T. 



Question: 'Would parent aides be useful in the day-by^lay work 
of a process-conference classroom?' 

Answer (by Karen Wade): 'I enlisted parent help when I found I 
could not meet all the demands for attention that were coming from 
my Year 1/2 co<npositc class. 

'Several parents responded generously. I explained the approach 
to them and simply asked them to: 

(1) listen to the children read their stories. 

(2) discuss and gently question, thus helping to extend the stories^ 

(3) help the typist, with stories that were to be published, by placing 
correct spelling and punctuation above Invented spellings'. 

'I tried to monitor the parent aides' conferences with the children 
by occasionally sitting in. Invariably I was happy with v/hat I heard. 
The parents were sensitive and the children benefited from the 
individual attention — someone to share their writing with. Moreover 
I could give more time lo the Year 1 children who at that stage 
needed my help <nost. 

'So. yes. parent aides can be very valuable. I believe that an 
in-service or demonstration day, for interested parents could equip 
them lo be most effective.' 
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CmnxR 3 

Classroom Organisation 

^ 'Organisation is demanding!* (P^Et) 

# *As soon as my children become too noisy in a lesson I know something 
has gone wrong with my planning.* (C*H*) 

# *When children are involved in thdr work and know what ts expected of 
them, there are few behaviour problems/ (C.B.) 

# 'I know things are worldng well when i*m enjoying teaching as much as 
the children are enjoying learning/ (R.L.) 

Classroom organisation is an many ways very personal. 1 noticed that every 
teacher in the Project interacted in an individual way with the children 
and the physical environment. No two of the 27 classrooms functioned in 
the same way. Having stressed this. I offer a checklist of some common 
elements. 



Timeubling 'Whet is the best time for ivHtuxgt 

A*: Try to allocate a regular haif^hour daily. Preferably before lunch. 
Writing is solid mental work, so the children need to be fresh. Some 
teachers report that the children settle well to writing after a spell of mom^ 
ing physical activity, e.^. first thing, or after recess, of after P.£. 



Physical Resources [ *What do 1 need in ihe room/' 



See that at least these resources are present: 
coloured ^nd lead pencils, crayons, textas: 
rubbers, rulers, scissors, staplers; 
paper, fined and unlined, in vanot^ si^es: 

reference material, e.g. alphabet char^. di;:tionarjes, captions to pic^ 
tures. labels naming objects around the room; 
wonis listed and displayed, on current class themes; 
light cardboard for making covers: 

interesting books in the class library, continually changing. 



{ Grouping *Shoutd I arrange ihe children in groups/' 
A,: See what emerges for yoUr Many teachers have decided that grouping 
specifically for this approach is unnecessary. The children sjt at their tisual 
places, generally with tables grouped for four or six. They are always able 
to move arounci the room when necessary. Certainly there ts no call for 
aUtity grouping. (But some teachers like to conference with one 'group' 
each day so as to be *iJre of seeing everyone each week. This grouping may 
involve anything from sitting at tables for 'Today's Conference Group' to 
being called in turn from around the class to come to the teacher s table.) 
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I gjircnt Aides 'Should / call on patcrJ aidct?" 



A.: Teachers who used parent gicki founi them extremely helpful. 
On!y invite them after you and the children have established some working 
routine. Be sure to brief them on the approach and exactly what you wish 
them to do. Then» periodically, s;* and evaluate with them how the 
children's work is developing. 



I Storage ^How should / store the writing?* 

A.: Eaeh child has a Writing Folder of ^me ktnd* It can be kept under 
the desk, or all the folders can be stored together in a box or tray. Don't let 
the folders become confusingly overstuffed. Regularly transfer the older 
work to a central set of Hle-folders where it is available for reference. 



Publications 



Wthat do i do with the child-authored books?" 
A.. Aftersharinga ne-^ly published 'book' with thr class, announce that 
is now available for borrowing from the important section of the ria>f 
library devoted to 'Books by Local Authors' (or whatever title). Applaud 
attractive covers. Display this stand, shelf or tray prominently. (Some 
teachers prefer to have a tray of the books on each ^oup of dc^.) 



Rules What rules should t establishV 
A,: Establish rules together. Children often have better ideas than yours 
for saving your sanity. And they are more likely to adhere to rules if they 
have helped to frame them. The teachers in this projeet found th^it devis* 
tnga new routine takes time and experiment; nor is any routine successful 
forever. No one is permanently satisfied* so the search for impovement, is 
continuous. 

Here art three reports from teachers who had interesting experiences m 
organisixig their classrooms. Their insights may be useful to you , , , 



How I Organise My Year 2: Robyn Smith 

My class of 28 children inekidi^s many from non* English -speaking 
backgrounds. Ourwriting time is 12.00*12.30 every day. 

There's Time to Listen! 1 begin evef>^ session by reading the polished 
stories completed the previous day. and occasionally I add stories written 
at home. The children enjoy the variety of topics and especially look 
forward to hearing their own stories read. 

Someiimes they volunteer construaive comments. A number of ^hem 
are often tnspireij by oJginal or strongly dramatic pieces to use similar 
ideas. Occasionally we also invite writers from other classes to read their 
work to us. and some of our writers visit them. 

This brief daily publication -and- response time sets the scone for writing. 
The children are always keen to start, and their enthusiasm !ias continued 
at a high level throughout the year. 
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TliC2e'< Time to Oigftiilie! I qukUy distribute the ehUdien's Writii^ 
Fdden. Tbey contain nntgb drafu and work being prepared Cdt publica: 
don. A ubie at the front of the room oinriet two kinds of paper, one 
tuiuble for rough dnfu. the other for polished work. (We use a great deat 
of paper, and parents have donated extn supplies.) Lead pendls. cokmred 
pencils and textas are always available in tins m the children's tables. 
Rubheit can be borrowed from my table when needed. 

Therc^s Time to Writel Three main activities can be going on 
fimuluneotttly: (a) worldng on a rough draft, (b) talking to me about a 
pkce^ (c) preparing writmg for publication. 

• (a) Working oft the Rough Draft. The children quickly learned to 
choose their own topics. Very few now ask me to hdp^ The topia, factual 
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and imaginative, come in evcr*widening variety though I think the 
underiying content is mostly home* school* family outings, books* filrm 
and space. The children whose parents frequently take them on outir^ 
have least difficulty in finding topics. 

Many of the E*S.L. children have more trouble than the other children 
with fmding topics. Thl:; ts probably not because they have had fewer 
experiences but because they need to feel that tlieir experiences will be 
accepted by the class* especially experiences that are part of cultural 
happenii^ the other children don't know about. 

Different forms of writing are gradually bei^g 'discovered'. All the 
children had begun by writing stories: then a few attempted poetry. Other 
forms have since emerged* including captions, rhymes, riddles* singalong 
jingles* skipping rhymci. news reports and letters. Of course stories and 
poems remain a strong ek-ment. Occasionally poems and parts of favourite 
stories from books have been copied when original ideas were lacking* 1 did 
not discourage this but waited and watched: after a few days the children 
returned to their own writing with fresh enthusiasm. 

• (b) 7a/A/*^g /o /Ae T^arA^rfl6ou/ Me Dr^y^. Some drafts are completed 
in one session, others are worked on for several days. The children know 
they can discuss work- In -progress with one another. They can also come to 
me at any stage* so I have a steady flow. I encourage the waiting ones to 
join in discussion of the piece being considered they seldom have to wait 
more than a few minutes. (Many talks take less than a minute* but if there 
is a build-up of writers needing longer talks I don't mind flowing into the 
early part of the lunch period.) 

The individual talks usually involve the content of the story^ sentence 
structure, punctuation marks^ setting out the tinc-s of poetry* and writing 
correct spelling. In this 'parallel class' the ability range is wide* so tltat 
while one child looks for frequent help almost sentence by sentenre, 
another races on self reliantty to complete a book of five chapteis with a 
logical Sequence of events. 

I firmly believe that by offering the children daily opportunities for 
individual discussion 1 reap many advantag<.^.] am able to gauge each 
child's level early in the year and thereafter closely follow progress. Otf 
ficulties are dealt with at the moment of need. I get to know intimately 
every child s background and interests. 5o I am able to give help and praise 
to every writer individually two or three times a week. 

• (e) Preparing Writing for Publication. The child chooses from several 
drafts the one he or she wishes to publish. Occasionally I demur on 
grounds of unacceptable language or damaging reference to someone 
which obliges me to discuss my 'censorship' role with the writer* and 
amendments or a resort to a different draft. 

In the interests of encouraging self-reliance. I try to keep my help with 
editing' to a minimum. If I think a child is capable of editing most of the 
work or expanding the ideas* I tactfully suggest that he or she do so. 

When editing is fmished, the rough draft is usually copied by the child 
onto foolscap pages. The children show pride in this work* 1 rarely have to 
mention the importance of clear legible handwriting. Their polishing is 
completed with care. Most illustration is imaginative, drawn with textas. 
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and it is usually accompanied by thoughtful captions. The lengthier pieces 
of writing are typed by volunteer mothers and then made into books by the 
writer* with illustrations. The shorter pieces are displayed on eye-level 
boards for reading by the class. I find time each day to send them to read 
these 'latest stories' for themselves and to comment to one another. After a 
short time the board stories are taken down and placed in each writer's 
individual "book*. 

Time to Evaluate! My Year 2 children say. 'Writing is top!' I ean only 
addt 'This is eaiuly \hf: most successful approach to writing I have tried' 

How I Organise My Year 2: Carolyn Bowman 

The organisation of this class of 12 girls and 15 boys for writing tended to 
'happen*; tt was not preconceived and imposed. The writing period quickly 
attained popularity: 'Is it story time yet?' they would clamour. Interest in 
one another's stories has continued to run ^^^t accompanied by emula^ 
tion of themes, topics, even characters-the Fruit People, for instance, 
swept through the classroom, with Mr Orange. Miss Apple, the Banana 
children and others enacting great adventures. 

Freedom and Variety. The children can move around freely. Mostly 
they write at their own desks but may go to other desks or write on the 
floor. Some stt next to a friend to writer or talk about, or read the story. 
Their comments to each other often bring home to me the depth of their 
thinkihg about the story and characters. Some children are self^motivated 
and don't feel a need for talking with peers; absorbed* they only come to 
me for a conference when the story is finished. Of course I wish there were 
more like that! I have to be tolerant of a certain noise level from the 
talkers*^ and at times 1 check those who become too noisy. 

The Writing Folder* Currept and recently completed draft stories are 
kept in the child's personal Folder, all of them dated. The children often 
re-read their stories. J feel this is imponant^ as is also the fact that they 
sometimes take a past story and revise it. Sara goes further; after re^ 
reading her stories she will often write another story using a character she 
considered she has used successfully. Her confidence growsby leanii^gon a 
past success. As the Folder fills, the older stories are transferred to the 
child*s file-folder in a class box, which is accessible for reading. 

The inside-cover of the Folder carries a checklist of achieved writing 
skills, e.g. 

TAmgj / Can Do 

.. use full stops at end of sentence 
use capital letters at beginning 
.. use capitab for people and places (see 'My Trip to Canberra') 

use 'were' in right place (Ve were excited') 
.. use speech marks (see my book 'Mr. Chatterbox'). 
The back cover of the Folder carries a list of topics the children may 
write about. I ask them to keep adding topics whenever they think of ther". 
Sometimes I gather into a group any children who currently express dif- 
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Great Stories {by Robyit^mith s Year 2) 

There was knock at the door. Who U it? 

It could be a robber or the baker. 

It eould be a monster. 

It might be a dragon. 

"Open the door dear. it*s me/" 

"Who s me?" 

"Dad of eourse/" 

Ruth 

Home is a good plaee. 

Home you know U a good, ^ood plaee. 

I like home. 

Michelle 

I like to do pietures. I like to do Lebanese daneing. 
I like to do stories too. ! like to do a lot of things. 
I like to do things at sehool. The work I do is niee. 
I like it. I like to do Lebanese things at home. 
I like to do a lot of things. I like to do work. 
I like to do maths too. 1 like to go to sehool. 

Sam (Lebanese) 

Outer SpQQQ 

In the Year 1987. Nasa launched tlie last of America's Deep Space 
Probes and a great miss happened. I got blown out of my projeetor- 
ray into an orbit that froze my light seaport systems and sent me to 
Mars 500 years later. I was found by the Martians in that eentury. 
They n^Hted the ice I was in and aimed me at Jupiter. It was a bad 
aim too. Between Mars and Jupiter there were astronoids. I dodged 
the astronoids. ! went right past Jupiter. Then I went past Saturn. 
Then I went past Uranus and Neptune and landed on Pluto. The 
temperature on Pluto 'jsras hOOO^OOO degrees below freezing. It was so 
eold I had to leave. 1 WENT BACK TO EARTH! 

Bradley 



fieulty in finding a topie. We discuss possibilities^ and ihey add the ones 
that appeal to them. 

Conferences « Time is so short! It is diffieult to see enough of the ehildren 
individually. Some want my attention to hear their stories at every turn of 
the page. Fortunately others^ like Carla. can write eheerfutly for weeks 
without eoming to see me. She filled an exereisc book with 'Fruit People' 
before I was invited to read the first ehapter. But in general I need to keep 
a eheek so that no ehild is overlooked: onee a week I movearound the toom 
to talk with those who haven't eome to see me. They know I'll be eoming. 
and that Tm in tou*^^* with their work. 
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! kcq> a record of each long talk 1 have with a child; this will usually be 
abou^ a story that's to be published. My Record Folder has become an 
importaot record of progrm and I refer to it often. I can «Hnetimes jot 
down points durio^ the conference but mostly I do this immediately after* 
wards. For example^ I note the main things discussed, the skills that are 
being used well, those that at% only beginning to be usedj major thiftt in 
thinUng (a new interest, say in riding or science* or the fim appearance 
of a new mode such as an imagmative story or a letter)* or specific formal 
difficulties with sentence structure, tense, spelling, cequendng, etc. 

PubUcation^ In a vronfercncej the child chooses for publtcatbn his or her 
bttt story out of the last four and gives come reasons for the choice. The 
limit is necessary in a class which produces so much writing. These 
children ait* at once learning to write by writing (a quantity) and 
deliberating with the teacher on what makes writing appealing (quality). 

Together we woHt through the story to make sure its sequence and 
meaning arc clear. I don't write on the child's story but encourage the 
child to make changes in the light of our talk. If I feel there is a need, I 
write on a piece of paper that is mine and invite the diild to copy it into hts 
or her story. Our final check is on punctuation and spelling and I always 
point out one new thing that I perceive is within the child's grasp. It b 
added to the list 'n the child's Folder. 
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When the story has been sufficiently edited, the child can cl^t to write it 
out or have it typed by a voluntccrmother. From one story to the next» this 
decision can vary. The child decides on the page sequence and layout and 
then Hnally does the illustrating. 

Readcng the Stories. The children are eager to read their stories aloud 
to anyone. I reward those who have worked particularly hard by sending 
them to read to other classes. I also encourage as much reading aloud as 
possible during waiting time or any Tree time. This is particularly valuable 
for E.S.L. children. Vladimir, a Yugoslav boy> on re+readtng a story in 
which he had wiMten, *Mr. Hairy with no clothes on\ changed to *Mr. 
Hairy has no clothes on". I believe his sense of English structures har im- 
proved greatly through writing* giving him new confidence orally. 

Improvements Next Year^ My kind of classroom organisation has 
worked quite well this year* but I will be trying to improve next year, 
especially in (1) finding more time for each child to talk about hts or her 
stories; (2) discerning the writing skills that need discussion; (5) working 
with the One or two children who need a great deal of the teacher's help in 
completing a task. However, these considerations do not overshadow the 
contldence and enthusiasm that nearly all my children have shown this 
year in 'Story Time". 

How I Organise My Kindergarten Class; Lurlcne Grime 
Our 'Story Writing" is a daily event, from 10.30 till recess at 1 LOO. My 23 
typically *cgoceniric* five year olds quickly grew to look forward to it 
because they all found they could write' somethings Nearly all have made 
rapid pro.v^> and there has been a general sense of being involved in 
mastering an important ability. 

The Classroom a t Work^ Crayons, lead pencils and coloured pencils are 
available The children write mainly on foolscap-size sheets and staple two 
or more sheets together if they need to« A child is chosen each day to go 
around the groups of tables date-stamping everyone's work. 

I now work with one group each day. This was difficult to establish asso 
many children wanted to show me their work the moment they finished it. 
I told them 1 was being swampe^t and encouraged them to talk and work 
with One another^Miich they are now doing well. 

These beginning writers seem to need to complete each piece of work in 
a single session* Most are not interested in resuming unfinished work at a 
later date. Within the session they spend varying amounts of time on their 
writing/drawing, some finishing quickly, others using the whole period. I 
allow the early finishers to conference with others, read the piece to others 
or choose a language game that interests them (preferably a self-corrective 
one) or a book. They leave their completed stories on their jabtes at the 
end of the period knowing I will read them. 
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SurtmgThem Writing tar Thenuelvcs* To present this end^of^ytar 
picture of our claisroom oigaotsadon is to overlook the process^the 
stnigglel ^needed to reach our current point of enthusiasm and (consider* 
ing the children's age) self-reliance. 

Our first step in 'Story Writing' was to look at ways to tell a story: (1) 
orally, (2) in pictures, (S) in written or printed words. We discussed each 
and regularly examined the books in the dass library, noticing that some 
tell stories solely through pictures, others throu^ pictures >ind words. The 
children found that they could dednce a story from picturcs^even when 
they couldn't read the words; also, J did a lot of reading abud ttrthem and 
showed related pictures. The importance of all this reading, looking and 
sharii^ throu^ discussion can't be emphasised too much. 

At first the children began 'writing' by drawing a pictuie. J tried to 
scribe the story of the picture for each of them but soon found this took a 
great amount of time. It was this point that J divided the dass into 
groups so that I could work ivithjust one group each day. This meant that 
J had to persuade the others towork on their own, discussing with someone 
end starting to write for themselves* 

Within 'today's group* I asked the children to draw and then write as 
much as they could, and if need be J would finish the story for them. The 
first efforts often included wridtig any sounds or numenib they knew. 
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vvhetlK'r rcliiotl lu their Moric!» or not. Ih ^oiifcronvr iUvy woulo point and 
tell UK' tiK* story,. vvln<. h I would ^vrw in 'grown up vvriting', I careful 
never to give them the impression thai I thought their 'writing' was \vrong. 
Children at this stage should aKvay^ feel that what ihey preseut h entireiy 
GQc^'ptabU* This gives them confidence to continue writing and Hot si;irt 
saying, 'I ean't write, I den'i know' how', 

I soon inirodiieed an alphabet chart showing upper and lower ease 
letters. The usuji wather anti se.*sons th,*rt^ were also on display together 
with names of days of the week, eolouis and slupe^k, and the ehildren's 
names, all trented during ,ipproprute k*ssoiis. After a \vhile the einldren 
began making use of these for their storic*s. Never before have I known a 
kindergarten cUsi so aivare of the piint ^iround the room. At the same time 
they began to show uuereM in the sounds and shapes of wortls, I seized 
evcT> opportunity to discii;^ phonic a^pect^k of words in use, v^ithuut feeling 
a need for system.kt)c phonies drill. Games such as T spy' and fmUiiig pic 
ture,s beginning with the same sound bect^me meaningful to them, 

t\i> they beeame involved with the sounding out words, I explained 
and encoUMgeU 'invented spelling. 'Write wh.kte\er sound you think is in a 
word, or the sound you hear when you say the vvcrd aloud\ Tlicy lielped 
one another .1 lot at this stage, readily asking questions, 'Ho a do you vrite 
"R"?* 'IIow does ''aeroplane" start?' 'Does chis (pointing to a letter in z 
name on the tleJ^J say "M"?' I continued for a linie to write their stories in 
'grown Dp writing' but only after they had read the 'iv-ttting' to me, 
touching the words' as they read tliem. This way, they often discovered the 
onn!ksiou of word^k or the insertion of sounds tlMt weren't necessary in their 
words it was the beginning of editing for them. Again, to ensure I gave 
no impression that I thought their writing was wrong, I explained that I 
needed to use my writing because I couldn't always read theirs, just as they 
eouldn't always read mine. 

These* young ones show less interest in publication' than do children in 
Years I and 2, Their great interest is in doing the writing. Only those who 
are reading well will sometimes ask for their work to be published. 



Writing before Beading 

At 4 years and 9 months Alison entered a kindergarten class of writers on 
her first day of school, A few weeks later she solemnly presented to her 
mother a page of 'writing' of the 'sea waves' type, 

'Thats good/ said her mother, 'Will you read it to me?' 

'Don't be silly. Mummy/ said Alison. 'You know how to read. But I'm 
only little. I ean only write yet,' 
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The Conference 

The *conference* is— what? U is a talk between ^ teacher and a child or 
groupof children about their work. It is timesct aside for that purpo^. It 
IS an ineomparable means of indtvi dualising the teaehmg-iearmng rela^ 
tionship. And though in one sense ic is simply 'a talk*, it is also, for the 
teacher an art -^chiefly the art of drawing forth ideas and fostering think- 
ing, by asking questions. 

Some teaehers find the word conference* stilted; they prefer to use 'talk* 
or 'discussion*. But most teachers overcome the initial awkwardness and 
find the term useful. Children respond readily to« 'Are you ready for a con- 
ference on that piece yet?' Perhaps they catch a suggestion that this is no 
passing chat but a one-to-one eonsultatton that regards the piece of writing 
as a si^ificant creation^ 



• *At the core of the conference i> a teacher asking a child to teach 
her about the subject. The aim is to foster a bursting desire to 
inform. So the teacher never implies a greater knowledge of this topie 
than the child possesses, nor treats the child as an inferior learner. 
We arc in the business of helping children to value what they know* 
Ideally, the poorer ihe writing the greater interest the teacher will 
show in it —or rather in what it mighr become Donald H. Graves 



The Many Uses of the Writing Conference 

Conferences may take a few sccon is or several minutes or more than ten 
minutes. Such different times point to many different uses. This is not sur^ 
prising sinee a conference can be concerned with any aspect of a ehi]d*s(or 
group*5) involvement in the writing process, all the way fi-oiT> topic- 
choosing through drafting and editing to preparing polished work for 
publication. The possible range of conferences is worth indicating: 

• *a feuf seconds* of conference, e.g. Simply ansu-cring a child's quc*stion 
(*Does carrot have two Rs?*)* A teacher sitting with a group and mainly 
Working with ouc child can be considered to 'conference' with another 
by responding to a question. 

• *Scv€Tal minutes' of conference, e.g. Listening to tht* firM part of a piece 
and helping the child to mo\^ on ('What happened then?* 'How did you 
fcel.^"): or helping the child to impro\"e a sequence CWhat happened 
between your bike crashing and your arrival homc.^'). 

• ^moxe than ten minutes' of confcxcnce. c.g> Helping a child tlirougli an 
emotional crisis brought on by a frustration with writing (hy working to 
solve the writing problem)* or helping with the final polishing and 
preparation of a piece for publication. (N.B. These longer coiiferctiecs 
may take plaee in the writing period, but heavy demands on the 
teacher's attention may cause postponemciit to a later time in the day, 
such as a free reading time or even part of the lunch periotL) 
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The Ccnference 

Poinu to Remraiber in the Confenince 

If ft reader fcek a all anxious ibout 'confeitncing*, rest assured that after 
90ine awkwardness ft sense of confidence will grow. Whftt U ftimed at it a 
cne*tO'ont irueraction in which the ttachtr fosters sel/'ltnjmng by the 
child* The teftcher ^ ftdvised to ^ ^ . 

pifty ft low-key role, not dominftting or tftlking too much; 

show interett in whftt the child is trying to express; 
to know fts mftny cf the child's interests as possible; 

be ftwftre of the child's strengths and weftknesees in writii^: 

leave the peiidl in the child's hftnd (for additions, etc.); 
.> develop ihe ftn of questioning; insteftd cS telling- whftt to do. use qucs^ 

tions to move the child to find ftnswers; 

in short, bt posiiive at all timts*. 

The Ktn.di of Questioiit Teachen Ask in Conference 

The teftcher*^^ questions or responses ftre as specific as possible; 
^* 'Pleftsc reftd me your story/ 

'Whftt pftH do you like best? « « - Why?' 

*Whftt happened afte"" this}* 'How did you fott^' 

'As reader. I don*t follow this pan. Can you explain . ^ ^?* 

'b there a pan you aren't happy with? * * * Why?* 
. . 'What can you do to make Uib beginning of your draft better?' 

'What s the most important thing you're saying in thb piece?' 
*^ 'Have you checked this by reading it to a friend?* 

'What words do you think you've used best?' 

'Can you think of a different way to say this?* 

'The words on the page doni tell me that. How couM you write it to let 

the reader'know?' 

'How did you end your last piece? Is this different?' 



i 

In Ccmfmnce (1): Steren Learnt to Insert Sentences 

Steven handed me hts story. ^'For publishing/ he said! 

'Have you read tt to a friend?' I asked. 

'Yes, but he's dopey. He says it's muddled up/ 

'Read it to mc/ I said , . > It confused me too^ In fact I only lealtscd it 
was about a car race when he announced that 'Number 10 won'* So I asked 
him to tell me the stcry without tj<kking at the words* 

'V/ell, they were all lined up at the edg^ of the road-^' 

'Watt/ I said. 'Where ts that part in the story?' 

Irritatedi he looked, then said, 'I haven't wrote ihat yet/ 

'Well, where would you write it so the reader kmiws your story is about a 
car race?' 

He picked up his pencil and wrote the sentence— at the end! Into my 
impatient mind flashed the uncharitable thought, 'No, dimwiti write it at 
the beginning. ' But 1 managed to stay silent - . . When he finished. I asked 
htm to read it back. 

When he did so he said. That's not right/ Then relucundy, That 
sentence doesn't make sense there.' 

'Do you know what you can do about it}' 

'I could write it up there' ^pointing to the top of the page* 'M^m^m, but 
1 don't have enough room.' ^ 
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"What dsi* couW you do?" I asked, dying lo it-U him. 

After what seemed an age. *l could draw a line lo iliere.' 

'Good, ilien Td know you wanted that sentence up there.* 

He drew a line from the sentence to tlic tof> of the page and for good 
measure wrote, PUT HERE.' 

I congratulated him. Steven had Icanit an important editing skill which 
he has used several times since. I congratulated myself too on holding my 
tongue and allowing him to make tlic discovery. On the other hand* if he 
had grown frustrated, finding the *biock' insurmountable. I would have 
-liscussod expedients that I and others use in sueh a situation . . . The 
conference had taken 15 minutes. I noted his achievement in my record 
book. And l^e made a note too. in the 'Thin^^ I Hsivc Learned' section of 
his writing folder. Then he place the story in the container for the typist. 

In Conference (2); Merilyn Lcams to Cross Out and Add 
Five year old Merilyn had written a 5tory about Cliristmas: 

L\ Pp ^^ ^ A fairy said. "Mary 

^ \^/*\^'%^ crown. 

Reading it to me. she became Confused when she reached TA5H' on one 
line and *aS" on the next . She had read 'flashes* when she looked at 'FASH* 
then didn'i know what to read for *aS". So I asked her to read the piece 
again and touch each word as she did so. 

After several attempts, she pointed to the 'aS' in the third line and said. 
Iliat part should be up there" (touching 'FASH'). 

'How could you put it up there?* 

"I could write it there." And she wrote an *a" after *FASH", then crossed 
out the V in the third line. 

Reading the story again, she stopped at "FASHa". picked up her pencil 
and confidently added an "S*. 



up. Two flash 
es came in 
in the sky. 
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What Teachers Say about the Conference 

• *In the eonferencc ihe ehilUren see ine more as a friend than as a 
teaeher. They talk more n.*atlily to nic' ~ Linda Mein 

• *You must not try to aehieve for them. Be eneouraging and you'll 
(tnd that the eotiference is alwa^-s a moans ot lic-lpirig tliem to pro 
grcss a< their own rateZ — Ho^jf't ^^^^ 

• i (tnd the most difdeult part is resisting the adult temptation to 
tell a child what to do or at least make l'*ading suggestions. With 
practice I no^v feel more eonddont iibout when to question and 
when to lea\^ a problem whh the child. I eontin'aally R.*mind 
myself how I'd feel if I were that child. *-^7tfrf>' AntonioUt 

• *ThL' children are more familiar with the conference now and 
know that it is their time. They are giving tnore of themselves and 
attempting more."- i,u Marskall 

• "The children nou* realise that sometimes one child's conference.- 
will take quite some time: so they w-ait. knowing that they wilt in 
turn get all my individual attention. While they wait they enjoy 
conferencing with one another/ Roby?i Piatt 

• 'The conference is the key to the teaching, learning aspect in thts 
writini^ program. You become more aware of the strengths and 
weaknesses of individual children and tlur progress that each child 
can make at any one time. It is the means of truly in<lividualising 
leaming.' Jm Ftndtay 



She continued reading, but now also touching the words. After reading 
"caj/itf'rt" distinctly as two words for 'CAMiN'slic looked at ihe fourth line, 
stopped, and crossed out the*iN\ Tni silly.' she said/ 1 wrote m two times.* 

Site read the piece sewral ilmes, touching the words to check she tvas 
right, then announced with satisfaction. 'There, (ttiishcd!* 

As her text shows, she had already used braeketing as a wny of crossing 
out, but loday she had lenrnt that she can also cross out nnd make add! 
tions. She had percei^-cd too that touching words helps her to see them* 
Whtm she is ready she uill begin 10 use spacing between words where at 
present only spaces between sentences. She has illustrated the typed 
version of her story {whuh is in conventional spelling) and proudly reads it 
to anyone who will listen, iJ.T.) 

In Conference (3); Gavin Learns to Reduce Mis 'And Thens . . / 
One conference is seldom enough uhen the child is prepiirm^ a long story 
for publication. In a fnst conf^'rencc 1 ask the writer to read it so that I get 
the general meamng. We then usually go through it a second time and the 
child usually notices words left out or not needed. The pencil is in the 
chitds hand, not mine, for making additions or crossings-out . 

I often ask. *Which is your best pai t?' Then, "Is there a part you aren't 
happy about?* They alwtiys know! It may be unclear, clumsy, ambiguous or 
simply incoinplete. We discuss it, I asking specidc qu^*!>tions and rtrsisting 
the temptation to tell, and the child answering or making fresh sugges 
tions. After a further reading we leave it for the day. 





While watting for a second confirmee the child can revtK» or begin a 
new story, or read or illustrate other stories, or help other writer). At thU 
conference we usually go carefully page by page, ttill focunngon meaniiig. 
When rm satifftcd the meaning U clear for the reader I shiR the focus to 
punctuation and spelling. In effect I now ask: 'Have you made use, for the ! 
reader*! benefit, of the punctuation and spelling you know?* (Again I resiit ; 
tempution to take these 'mechanics* out the child's hands by inserting; 
what is obvious from my adult level.) 

Finally. I am usually able to perceive, infer or intuit some new aspect of. 
the work which the child is ready to learn. Fbr imunce, seven year old' 
Gavin had written an intercsung story which we had been through several 
times and at last I focused auention on his numerous ^and thcru*. 

We decided to place a plastic counter (from the previous Maths le»on) 
over every 'and then' on the first page. He read the story through carefully . 
aloud removing a counter when h^ dcct jed the 'and th^* was necessary to 
maintain meaninjf. When he Ttnished reading the p>go ht simply removed 
the remaining counters and crossed out the urme^isary and thern'. From 
the fourth n>s< worked on the 'and them' confidently without the 
counters. Of course I could have suggested other phrasings but I knew he 
had many years ahead in which to make lus own discoveries. 

Gavin'slongstory- six quarto pagef^neededthreeconferences;Hecer' * 
tatnly improved on lusfim draft I congratulated himand accepted it for 
publicatioii^ by typing which would edit iu Invented fpelliqgi' and iu fre* 
quent dialogue into conventional 'edited English'. (/. T.) 
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in ConfeKnce <4): Kindergarten Chtldien Gain Ganftdence 
The conference has been valuahle to nic as a splendid means of getting to 
know my 28 children in4ividmUyi U has been no less valuable to thera 
because, although they thought they couldn't write a 'proper^'stoty^ they 
now know that they can make a conftdettt attempt which their teacher 
pratset. Moreover they spontancrsusly 'conference' with one another^ and 
though thb sometimes produces similar stories within groups, they never 
copy exactly and secr<i rather to be tntettt on being mutually supportive^ 
'rhe children look forward to this time to ulk with me. Each know that 
1 am there just for him or her. Let me give four examples . . . 

Ashley has founds through writing, a means of expression needed by a 
child who is at present rather reserved in oral situations. He shows me his 
stories of things ht does at home, 'reading* the letter symbols he is making 
and exptainti^ points in answer to my qucsdons. 

Fiona hat quickly moved from stereotyped sentencef ('1 can see Mum*, 1 
went to the shop') to rows and rows of letten which as yet have no real word 
formation but which she translates into meaningful sentences that explain 
her deuiled and beaudfut drawings. She enjoys reading to me. 

Faihaa. whoi^I^batiese, cante to our ciassacouple of months ago with 
no EngUsh. At first she drew objects for which I wrote words, e.g. apple, 
car, gb^h Now she is speaking simple sentences^ drawing more meaningful 
pictures and 'wridng' stories about them, having begun by using letters 




from her own name. The conference enabl'^me to encourage her to speak 
and 1 gauge her current language needs. 

Matthew shows advanced reading and spelling slulls. In the conference 
my main aim is to extend him with questiom . . . Thus with each child I 
am able to work at the individual leveh (5tie H^dham) 

In Conference <5): Judy Harris TelU What Usually Happens 
Each week I give to my SI Year 1 cnitdren a blank booklet of stapled com- 
puter paper They might write a short story each day or a long one that 
cakes the whole week. Wtiile they arc woiking on these, most of my time b 
spent in individual conferences about the previous week's stories which the 
children have chosen for publication. Hm are Me sorts of things I tUscuss: 
(!) I show my interest: 'Why did you write about this?* 'How do you know 

so much about * * *y Tell me more about > * *V 
{%) I ask the child to read the sto^y. If there a confusing pan, I re-read it 

and 'Tell me that* in your words/ 
(S) Sequence^is important. They often leave things out. assuming that 

readers know; so I ask, 'Who did that?' 'What happened next?* 

(4) Sometimes S ask them to consult references around the room^words, 
charts, relevant books, 

(5) I teach 'conventions' in context (mainly when polisliing for publica- 
tion) by questioning about things the child knows« e.g. where a capital 
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or fuHstop is needed. Finally. I insert some things my^lf with the 
explanation that the typist needs these for the published form. But If 
therhild. not the typist, is going to write the final published form then 
I insert spelling anci punctuation for the child to copy, explaining that 
this is necessary for the readers. 

(6) I question about title, page-layout, and psetures that will make the 
'book' more attraetive. 

(7) When a story confuses me. Tve learnt to ask. 'Which part is best? . . . 
Why?" This brings identification of the theme. We can work from 
there. Sometimes the child can start again, using this as the 'lead' and 
writing on from it. 

(S) Every conference is different, for each child has a unique story and an 
individual grasp of skills. At the same time, every confcrcnee is similar 
in that it brings me elosc to a child's inner world* enables me to sense 
strengths and needs, and suggests the next 'teaching point* that wilt 
chime in with the onward flow of the child's learning. (Judy Harris) 



B¥Bry Writer Needs a LiUte Green Man 

'O.K..' said Ben. Til try it out on the Little Green Man.' 

He went back to his table to clarify and expand his story 'with a definite 
reader in mind*. 

This r^:ader is a visitor from Mars, no less. He turneil up In our class 
room One morning when I spontaneously and a little testily said. 'Look, 
you ean*t expect a reader to kxiow - you've got to tell him. Now. if i was a 
Little Green Man from Mars^ I wouldn't know what you were talking 
about.' 

The children welcomed him! . * ^ They r^ow regularly use thisgimmiek in 
the cooperative peer conferences that often take place. 
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The Writing Time 



The preceding chapters have given the reader an overview of the process* 
conference classroom in action^ but now a good deal of detail needs to be 
filled in. To do this we must divide the writing process into a number of 
stages; but in doing so let us remember that a living 'pioccss* is by defini* 
tion continuous* The following 'stages' tend in practice to flow into one 
another in these classes' 'writing time' usually half an hour every day. 

1. Topic Clioiee 

2. Drawing 

3. Draft Writing (using 'invented spelling) 

4. Preparing Tor Publication 

K Topic Choice 

For too long we teachers have underestimated children s desire to write and 
their ability to find toptcs for thnns*:lves. We assumed that 'teaching 
writing mc'ant assigning topics and compelling children to write about 
them- Not that wc haven't been conscientious! We've constantly searched 
for 'good and exctting topics' in the belief that 'motivation' of the writing 
lias depended heavily On our choice. 

The 27 ccaclicrs in tliis Project have verified two principles; first, that 
c\ en small children can themselves find topics to ivritc about (nearly all the 
time): second, that children write bcs\^ and develop most rapidly as 
writers, when they ivrite on topics they care about. 1 have continually been 
thrilled at tlic surprising range of topics chosen by the children. 

All the teachers offered their classes the utmost frcaloin of topic clioiee. 
Here arc snippets from their reports . . . 

(a) Free Choice 

• *A Free Int<;raCtion of Ideas': Judy Harris. 'This is n non directed, far 
from formal approach. There is a buzz of voices, a free How of thought, an 
interaction of ideas which gives the ivriting session an air of excitement as 
every child individually chooses, interprets and presents hU or her topic' 
( Year t class) 

• 'Many Things Spark Off Out WritingV Wendy Goebel. "the visit to 
i^liool of a blind man, alarm at a bushfire right beside the schooh the 
teehuicalities of making an Easter basket, favourite songs, personal tastes 
in food, fear of the dark and nightmares* frustrations caused by younger 
brothers and sisters these are but a few of the subjects my children have 
chosen to write about. We also have lively and often philosophical* discus 
sions at least once and sometimes two or three times a day, whenever 1 find 
children who are bursting to tell of experiences^ thoughts and fears. This 
sparks off writing . . { Year 2 ciass) 

I Anyone hlit>ilotibt» tlk^t »nJl thiUrt n t^p^blv or fEk^^^ciiktnt in philosoplkic^l (tl^cui 
»on iliould consult Philosophy and Ihc Young ChiUt by GafceIi U Nbulicws (Ilaiv^tnl 
Unk\>cm[y Picu^ J9Sl). \ \v sikows ihai ^njojr ^nd pfofkt from sticlk ill^cuuion Ed 
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• 'Ideas Catch on in This Class'; Janccn Bartlctt. 'Hrcaust* my childmi 
arc kccti to listen to storir^ and thr good readers borrow' bookb from ilic 
library, tlicy dcrito many writing tliomrs from thost' sourc<rSi V\\e Mr MfJn 
Series, for instance^ launched a wide range of writing, some of it being 
rewriting from memory in their own u'ords. but more of it making use of a 
Mr Tiekle or Mr Mi5<.liief original adventure stories. Other topics itieUide 
TV scries Dttke Boys, Flash Gordott), ears and bikes, eieadas. flowvrs. 
springtime, dinosaurs . > . Ideas eateU on in this elass. When the children 
realised 1 was pregtiam. suddenly a wide variety of people and animals 
met. fell in love, got married and had babies! ... No one is ever stumped 
for topics now they have gained confidence as w. iters. They are very sup 
portive of one another. My diflficulty is stopping them/ ( Year i class) 

m 'Ideas from the Classroom Environment": Linda Mein. The elass' 
room environment is an important source of ideas and topics in 
Kindergarten. Realising this I now think carefully about what 1 put up > . > 
W'C decided not to give the children their own Breakthrough to Literacy 
folders because IVc found they write better stories without it. I do keep the 
tea*.iier s stand at the back of the room with only the words on it that IVe 
treated, and some of these are used in stories, but the children make much 
more use of w'ords from the chalkboard where 1 write items from daily 
work ("There arc 10 boys in our class today/' etc.). They often copy the 
colour Words from abo\-c the board. The Alphabet Chart, with a word for 
each sound, is popular wiih them, and the better readers make use of our 
Art and Craft signs. The children like me to consult them about anything I 
put up and they usually suggest things 1 should add . . . Girls often write 
about their friends in the class, but the boys* topics tend to be trucks, 
racing cars, aeroplanes, rockets, ghosts, and Batman/ 

(b) When Children Need Some Help 

Adults occasionally experience writers block' when 'I just can't think of 
anything to write about' and so do children. At such times the teacher 
can assist toptc'choice without needing to impose a topic. Here arc some 
examples from teachers who have done this within a framework of com- 
pictcly free choice: 

• 'Many Ways to Help': Judy Harris. 'While the main source of topics is 
the childrcns own experiences and ihc daily interaction of their ideas 
ahout them. I keep suggestions available for anyone \A\o is temporarily 
stuck for a topic: 

we regularly brainstorm ideas for our 'Good Story ^Topics Cliart and 
add bright ideas as they arise: 
.. we keep a *Story Box' of assorted items shells, seeds, spectacles, an 
alarm clock* etc. - to stir the imagination and the senses: 
we keep a Ticture File*, chiefly of magazine cuttings which the children 
bring from home* 

1 direct any child with a topic problem to the Chart, tiie Box or the tile 
before we have a conference together.' {Year J class) 





tccK r¥^»fisi}idt7iy pom, M^rHMr. C»tr$9^it^youj>oWT^37yw(>mJta%. 

• 'Children N«ed Literary Models': Karen Wade. 'Poetry doesn't just 
happen. The teaeher must expose ehildren to models of poetry —and other 
modes of expression. I present poems, plays< short stories, fairytales, 
novels, factual reports, newspaper arttelcs, advertisements, etc. My 
ttnmedtate motive is always the enjoyment or interest of the piece» but the 
children often experiment with these fonns* 

'Working hand in hand with such "input sessions" are the "sharing ses- 
sions" that conclude our daily writing periods: several children read out 
their writing, in draft or published fonn, and the class comments. Often I 
focus attention on a mode not used yet by some of them (a poem or play, 
perhaps) and I may write a part on the board. lliU gives them the idea, "If 
Bill can dc that, I sure can'' or "III try that and ask Bill to hdp me." ' 
{Composits Years 1/2 class) 

• 'A Balanced Diet Froduccf Healthy Writing': Wendy Goebel, 
'Writing seems to feed on the input given to children. Reading to them, 
talking with them, and exposing them to wonhwhile experiences— this is 
the food for their thinking and writing. The more balanced the diet the 
healthier the writing . > ^ Last week we arrived back from an excursion with 
ten minutes to spare before hometime> I went to get a cup of coffee and 
when I returned, every child was immersed in writings all without one 
word from me. Despite a daily period of writing they noW deem it a great 
privilege to be allowed to write in any free time they have> I believe this 
love they h^ e for writing has been helped by the fact that I sometimes 
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wntc i^thjbem and remd them what I have written— pieces about our 
common experiences or my homelift or earlier life/ < Year Z class) 

<c> Free Choice within a Pmcribed General Subject 
Occasionally a teacher assigned a general subject area but offered firee 
topic choice wiihin U. For example, *As part of Social Studies I asked my 
Year 2 to wnte about Captain Cook after we had treated his exploits and 
visited the Cook Museum on Bouny Bay. The diversity of both form and 
content in what they wrote stunned me— autobiograpl^, biography, 
reports, even a poem, with some concentrating on the scatrip, others on 
the landing and others on the artefacts and memorials in die Museum. 
Each child was confidently in control of die wntmg of his or her choice 
even though I prescribed the broad subjea/ (Caro/yfs Bowman) 

<a> A Need to Write Every Day 

'Constant praaice is necessary !n developing any skilL It is good that this is 
at last being recognised for die complex skill of writing, as it has always 
been for reading and maths. Every child needs a period of writing tvery 
day. This regularity will keep the quest for topics in the forefront of the 
child's mind— though at times he or she will need some help from the 
teacher/ {Ruth Staples: YeutZ clcss) 

O 

AQ'^ywcki Joanna h^»b0Ountoro9dMn<tf$k^toPMis^ FJdna 
bininv h*t obs«fv#d IM cMd^ 
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(c) Writing Can Facilitate Integration 

*Wc know that many topics for writing arise out of a class's activities in 
readings talking and engaging in "experiences". So how can ihe class's 
half-hour a day of "writing time" be kept in a separate pigeonhole? Why 
shouldn't it be extended to encompass or overlap '"reading time", "discus- 
sion ti^ne" and "experience time" (i.e. excursions, observing, Science or 
Social Studies investigations)? In other words, writing regarded as a signifi- 
cant «ici of original thinking/self-expression/communlcation, needs to be 
treated as part — and often the culminating part — of "integrated 
learning". A child writing willingly is responding, integrating, making 
much of the experience of life. Which is what the best learning is supposed 
to be all aboutl' (Robyn Legge; Year 1 class) 

2. Drawing 

*Does drawing really help writing? I'm afraid it may waste time.' 

It certainly helps yoimg writers. WeVe long overlooked its importance to 
them as a manageable m^ans of clarifying and representing ideas. They 
enjoy Celling stories through their drawings. In fact drawing, along with 
u'hat we adults gratuitously term the scribble'' or 'scrawl'of a young child, 
needs to be regarded as an integral ]>art of the process of that child's 
rudimentary writing. 

'^lt*s a Springboard into Writing': Fiona Powning 
My class of young kiiiders had little knowledge of sound-symbols but were 
willing to attempi writing their way -which for many of them meant 
happily ^drawing a story* and telling me about it, A few also "scribbled* 
under tlie drawing and some wrote apparently random letters^ e.g. 
'ab B A R*; but, if asked, every child could *read* thtsc 'writings*. From the 
moment 1 legitimised drawing in our *writirig time\ more det:fil appeared 
and the lopics began changing significantly, becoming less oiiented to self 
aiid family and more imaginative and interesting to the other children. 

As the year passed they moved more towards writing, though drawings 
have remained an integral part of the writing process. Moreover they love 
to read tlieir ]>ublished stories to one another and ^re thus learning to read 
through their writing. i*m thrilled ^^t what ihey can do. 

'DrTtwing, Writing and a Role for Scribing'; Linda Mcin 
Before this Project, I used to scribe c-very word for every ehild in "story 
time*. I didii*t realise th^i Kindergarten children can attempt to write for 
themselves. At the beginning of the year these very young children when 
asked to Vk-rite in "writing time" were all willing to draw jnd to tell 
extremely detailed stories about tUeir dr^iwings. As my record, I would 
write each story in small print at the top of ^he page, explaining that this 
'grown tip writing' would help me to remember it. But if they expressed a 
wish to 'read it too» I would do large printing at the bottom. This scribing 

^ An rlliimiriJtmjf vtudy uf Lhi[(lii-ii$|)ru};r<:^^i»» frum^uibbk tov<rn;i4 ^ M jnc Cb> t tr^^f 
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became an importaiK sourci- oi rvaditig for (hem* as thry often referred 
back to ]( 111 (heir 'Story Book' (lickl togedicr l>y curtain rings u'hich open 
to take continual additions). They also referrc-fl back lo u to co|>y tlie spetl 
ing of key wor<U when they were writing. 

As the children began to wriie for themseh'e^ some' became frustrated 
and tired because' their writing was slow and laboured. So 1 suggc^iteil they 
write what they could and I v-ould scribe the res(. This h:is encouraged 
ihem lo launch inio more involved stories. Because tney like to fnitsh a 
story in a session, my scribing is a help. Next year, no doubi. they will be 
niore inclined to work on the same story over a couple of sessions, and then 
scribing will no longer be necdeil. 

'Drawing Helped These Four \oung Children': Jan Turbill 
William- Meguii, Michael and Darren arc examples of Kindergarten 
children whom i have seen assisted towards writittg by teachers who en- 
couraged them to draw. The teachers role is signifiCTni, first, in support' 
ing the child's efforts to draw write while accepting all attempts to spell, 
and* second, in serving as a responsi\'e listener who asks questions that help 
die child to think out the moves in the ;;tory. 

William had drawn a monster bird that had frightened his sister in the 
middle of the night. His teachers questions prompted him to go back to 
the drawing and make a<Mitions. Later, he brought her the drawing and 
said excitedly, *Look. I didn't know it was going to rain until I drawee! itl' 
Here was a five year old's version of novelist E. M. Forster's famous dictum. 
'How can I know what I think till Tve written it down?' In this case, draw- 
ing was the agent of creativity. 

Megan always drew pictures of a pretty littte girl with pigtails. Her latest 
sKjwed the girl against a background of trees, flow'ers and a lak'j with three 
smiling purple '^xh. She eagerly answered questions from her teacher. 

'And why are your fish smiling?' 

*Cos they like the little girl.' 

'What story are you going to write?" 

'A Jittle girl was walking happily in the woods one day. She was happy 
because the fishies smiled at her.' 

The process of drawing (with some talk to others) had helped her formu- 
late her story: it was rehearsal for the 'writing'. In telling the story to the 
teacher she changed her language from a spoken to a written register- (The 
teacher encouraged her to try to write it for publication and undertook to 
finish it by scribing if Megan grew tiiCd of writing what was* for a five year 
old. a long story.) 

Michael drew a sequence of ev<nt5 on the page, a violent conflict 
between a ghost and a giant at a hospital. It kiokcd a mess to his [eacher 
but she certainly didn't say so: instead she asked questions — and received 
clear explanations. Unlike Megan he didn't ask his teacher to scribe for 
him- Why should he? 'You can see the story." he said confidently. The 
teacher did not press him. She judged that his story-sequencing was 
developing. Sooii the example of the other children writing v/ould cause 
him to want to write too. 




Darren showed an even more advanced gra^ of logical scquencei draw* 
ing each event on a separate page. He b«gan almost once to write an 
occasionalletter or two on th* top of each i^cture^ these being letters from 
his own and his'sisters* names. He had no trouble 'reading* them as his 
story. 

*J>r3kmng Can Alio Help a 7 "^eair Old'; Robyn Piatt 
While the amount of drawing soon decreases— probably in the second half 
of Year 1 for most chiUrcn^and ihc amount of "wnting increascs..^ the 
usefulness of draw^<ig should not be limited to 5*6 years olds. Ta!;e, for 
instance, 7 y^ar old Christopher^ ^ lelattvely confident vriter. When he 
brought me hii thrce*chapter srory. The Dog Lost tn Space* it wasobvtotts 
that he was as lost in narrative confufC^n 2si the dog was in space. (Questions 
failed to htlp him unrav'fl ^ sequence, £0 1 asked hitn to draw the events, 
cartoon* style. 

He did so happi!y, with greit detail a^d souTid effects. At last he could 
see the events. He turned confidently ^to revising chapter three and con* 
Mlty referred to the arawing us he wrote. The story*line became clear 
Drawing had played a crucial role in helping this boy lo revise. 
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Invented Spelling Explained 

Children don't nocti to be tauiflit to rciid boforo w alloxv titoin to 
write. Thry sec.Ti to know this instincnvdy. If wo ask tliom to "Writr!* 
before they are gi\rn any uTitinj; instructiou. tUey grawly do 
sojn<:thhtg with crayon, pen or pencil, oven if it appenis to be 
'scribble* or if it is a drawing without any attempt at words, But w 
should tako these expressions seriously as establishing e;ich childi 
readln^*^^point for iiidivtduali5^*d classroont writing. 

Ill iIk- past, many attempts have been made to de\-ise a way to 
move children from that readiness-point into regulnr writing, The 
eonferena* ;ipproaeh cliooses "invented spelling* as the most natural 
possible way, A researcher, Donald Graees, has found that *a 
child who knows six sound -symbol lelationships (usu;illy consonants) 
can begin to wTite*. Many children already know more tlian that, and 
those who don c are happy touseany symtiols they do know until they 
become aware of the standard sound -symbol system. 

# The teacher simply asks the child to write whatever sounds he or 
.she hears in a word (or remembers having seen in a spelling). 

# Children tend to begin iheir inventing of spelling by writing only 
the first eonsonant they hear in a ^'onl (e,g. L for *liked*); later they 
might add vl prominent end consonant (LT or I.K), and later still a 
vowel (LAKT). These earliest attenipi* to represent sounds utq 
gradually refined as sight (visual/graphic) letters are increasingly 
remembered from reading, for mueh reading is also proceeding day 
by day. Thus the daily influences of integrated listening-orriting- 
reading serw to move the eliild rapidly towards standard spelling, 
e.g. *liked" might d*.'velop in a single year through, say, L-LT-LKT- 
LAKT-LOKT-LIKT-UKD^UKED. 

# In other words, natural classrotim pressure moees i>itrii//oii 
towards correctness. While pare of this pressure eomcs from the 
parallel reading program, it com^*s no less from the great amount of 
reading being done whih writing writing and reading continually 
reinforce each other. 

# The teaeher does not correct the child's first draft, but will write 
down a spelling if askd (If a child*s *book* is 'published', the teacher 
will edit tlie .spelling aner explaining that this is u'hat editors do to 
ensure that eeeryone can read books.) 

# I'liere is plenty of peer talk about story+line and spelling, and 
mueh reading of one another*s writing. 

# While spelling, a ehild often makes audible and sub-audible 
'phonic* sounds, for at this transition stage the writing is more a 
spQCch etfent than a writing eeent* 

# Aecompnying the ehild*s invention of spelling will be original 
invented marks xvliich ir j eapture speeeh-emph;isis, e.g. enlargt.*d 
letters, bold laiers, ^cphals, underlinings. multiple exclamation 
marks. 'Hiese inventions too are accepted, even encourage<l; later 
they will be voluntarily discartled af the child learns to rely on con- 
ecntiona) forms. 

R. D. Walshe, Every Child Can IVrt'/e.', 1\E.'I'.A., 1*^81, p. 123. 
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3. Draft Writings {using 'inix-nivti sfxrUing") 
To loam to wriio i& to loam an oxtraordinarily complox £ot of human 
behaviours. Ali auihoriiic^ agm' on thai.* 5o gix'at i& wriiing'^ complcxiiy 
ilui icaciicrs can'i (k-U chil<lrvii liow lo vriw: ai txrsi ilioy can only oxplaiii 
or drill somo formal aspociii of writing. For ihc rvsi iho chiltlix-n ba^icaily 
'ioarn lo wriic by wriiing'. similar lo (ho way ilioy "loanu-d to la Ik by lalk 
ing" hi carlit-r years. So ilio conference approach itrivci lo engage a young 
child'^ greai languago-k-aniin^ pou-niial in i]ie vnierprise of keenly and 
confideiiily 'wriiing' and iliu£ loarnin^ lo wriie aboul £df-chosen 
inieroili. 

The Key Principle: L^avc Control with the Child 
Tho key principle of iho conferwice approach li: ioai^e tliK- control (ox 
TK-s/tortsibfiity or ^ownQxship') of th^' writing in titK- child's hands ami ilii^ 
can ho done from ihe first, Ii requiri^-s, ai wc haw alix^adysi^trn, that lopic- 
choice ho left with ihe child. Ii also require* ihai wc do noi ioiisi on a Vighi 
u'ay" or "cor rec mess", especially in ihe manor of ipolUng. Why? Because ihe 
chihlr^-n are boginnori. They should noi be compelled lo goi ihoir wriiing 
Vighr or "cora^ci" from ilv iiari. Inroad we loachors should liavo faiih in 
llieir desire lo loam, lo progress loward^ whai adulucan do. Given icope^ 
ihey will coniinually sirire lowards corrocine^. bui ihoy should noi bo 
expected lo a<:hii.*\"o il all al once. 

If wv demand iniiani correciness we puih ihem inio ihe ineriia of slick- 
ing lo ihe licilo ihey know we make oxperinieni and originaliiy loo risky. 
So wo mmi encourage ihem lo learn lo write by wriiiiig copiously and 
fearlessly, each child spelling, punciuaiing and forming 5<.-niences lo ihe 
besi of his or her individual abiliiy* And as W'e scrutinise 'in conference'' a 
child's performance we must curh our aduli urge lo lell or to corroci 
ovi.*r)'iliing. insiead limiiing ourselvi.*s lo offmng help with perhaps only 
one mantR'si need. This is 'leaching skills in contexi' at n pace ihe child 
eati handle. 

The Advantages of Using 'Invented Spelling* When Drafting 
'Hie confer*.*nco approach regards "invented spelling' as the immens<.-]y 
valuable natural paih a beginner can lake in expressing ihought con- 
fideiiily in wriiing before he or £he knows liow lo £pell. Il ends ihe iradi- 
lional domination of leaming lo spell over learning-io-wriic. Now. using 
"invonied spelling', ihe child pushes ahead widi k-auiing lo wrile. 
unhindered by fear of incorrect spelling indeetl. ihe rate of progress 
aiiesied by tliesc 27 leachers is exciiing! Yei spelling is not ignored. Far 
from It. As we shall sec. the Inwniing' lurns oui to be a method at least as 
effective as ihe old list^copy- and* drill metliod. 



* As Marlt^Mtr ScartlamjlM ^A^i. E;\ni A O^ti^l AnAl)iii nt^L^^ It i kjr xUm x\\v iitiinbtrr of 
thinjifi ttiAt intiii b4^<Iv-jtt widi simtiti^nvotiUy in wnim;; li ittipi-iidotii, handitrriting. ^y^\\ 
ing. ptinct nation. woH clioiu. $yiitjx. itrxiti^l connrciioni. ptiriKMr. organiiaiion. cbnty. 
rhythm, trtiphony. tne|MHiibli- rcaciioiiior\jnotiipfkijiblertrjJv-rf« jnil $ooii. To pay con- 
^lotii aiiiMitmt> u\ jII of itivM* itrotitj o^trload \hv mrormAiio» pifKtsiing eapacny of 
iiiosi lOH^rmg imdK'f^ii. <U I). Walilur, Et-ery Chid Can WnU* (vh.T.A.. IPftl. 
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Boforc hearing from tho teachers, let in(.'sum up the advat^tagcsofushig 
Invented spelling* at the draft writing stagi* of the writing proecss: The 
main concent in teaching mitmg* is to encourage vxp^^ssion on paper of 
the child's flow of thought, and this is safeguarded by invented spetUng' 
which asks the child to *spelV words m the best way he or she knows, rather 
than be held up or avoid the use of sonm words became of the teachcr*s 
itisistence on always spvllutg corrvctly. After M, spelling is ono faeet only 
of the muitifaeetcil set of behavio urs we eall writing and it should never 
haw bt*cn allowed to dominate the otitis* 

Having made this elear. ue ean ^1^ note that there is a plan.' in the con~ 
fereiiee approaeh for eorreet sj^lling. That plaee is not ihe eliild*s first 
draft. But wk^n the ehild has worked on the draft and improved it so that 
the teaeher iigret.^ it d(.*servcs to be 'published', then cither the teaeher will 
arrange for it to be tyjx'd wttli coiiveiutona) spelling or will seribe sueh 
spellings above the invented ones (not in n.*<l)so that the ehild ean wntcout 
a polislial final form, 

• 'At First, I Found Invented Spelling Hard to Accept': Evelyn 
Collaro. In the previous year I had strongly upheld eorreet spelling: every 
ehild had a |>t»rsonA) dietionary In whieli ! wrote the words they didut 
know but nr';ded for their sfon(.*s. It eaine as a shoek to the5c ehildren, nou' 



E\fetyii Ccttaro comments, Y fouml tt mterestmg to note the f^ptd Heveloptmnt of yoong 
ct}it(ifOn"s spofttng sktlts an(S to see how cfose their representstions Bre to the destred 
words*. 
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my Year 2, lo Ju^ar mc iay. 'Invent ihc ipflJings j-ou aren't iurc of, Don't 
come to mc - just have n go^ But it was cccn harder for mc to accept this 
nt^" approach aftor my years with the 'correctness' method. 

Moreover^ at first thoir 'known' ipciling seemed to decline^ for I noticed 
ihcd for that, thay for (hey, etc* 1 feared that 'invented spelling' and 
'rough drafts' were developing Sa^incss. But perhaps theie lapses were due 
to a change of focus— the children were concentrating on the meaning of 
thetr Morics rattier than on spelling. Soon I became aware of advances 
which more than compensated: not only dk) their skill in approximadng lo 
correct spellings develop rapidly^ but they began to use words they needed 
where before they kept to words they could spelU and they rapidly 
developed confidence in attacking writing situations they u'ere not familiar 
with. 

My method? Consistency is the key. Ask the children to write dietr own 
tlioughts and not be afraid of w^ords they e^n*! spell invent she spelling, 
anil help one another to do so. Remind them that this is for their first or 
rough draft and that any pieces chosen for publication will be corrected, as 
is done in the adult world. (I asked them to eontinue using their personal 
dictionaries, writing in for future reference some or all of the corrected 
tvords) . . . Really U is much the way we adults write our reports, 
assignments, applications — we first do ^ draft, often making spelling 
errois. then we polisli and correct. 

While inventing, die children are learning much. Jcxlie. for example^ 
asked her friend Jason. 'How do you spell uii/anceP'Jasoi sounded the first 
syllable 'in . . . st' and wrote iiisf on a piece of Pap<^r. Then he said. 'The 
last part sounds like oiiee without the ti^ sound .'Jodie thereupon added nee 
on the end. 'M'm*m. something's missing.' They look^-d carefully. 'It could 
be a or tf.*satd Jodie and slie tried both instunce and insiattce. "That's it." 
she said and wrote instance into the story. 

• 'With This Approach the Children Are Learning Far More*: 
Joan Hani^ In previotis years it was I wlio chos^' and taught the language 
1 considered the children needed, exercises in phonics, sight vocabulary 
and word'building. This year my Kindergarten children are largely choos* 
>ng their own language experiences. The resultis keener interest, increased 
learning and a relauvely Integrated language program. In a sense, they 
have become the masters of their own learning; they dictate what they 
want to learn and this far exceeds what I ever 'dictated* to th<^m. 

As they have learned more aboui writing- they write eagcriy using 
invented spelling — ti:eir interest has gone up and then in turn the reading 
helps their wriung * . . and so we have progressed confidently. 

They are now more interested than any kindi-rs I hare known in s:ories 
of all kinds— stories read to them, stories told lo them and abo\e all the 
stories 'written* by themselves. They discuss not Only the content of stories 
but the language, the fornix ^nd the relcvarure of illustrations. For 
instance, when I tell them a story now* we discuss how it eoula ^ written 
in a book ^rid the kinds of illustrations that might be 'jsed. 
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• Explaining Invented Spelling in Year 1: Debbie Brownjohn. 
My Year 1 class had usol 'Breakthrough to Liii'racy' as part of their 
reading program in Kindergarten. I fouiul that they relied too mtieh on 
'I^reakthrough' words and produml stilt<*<l stories sueb as 'I can run 
mum' or 'I sc%.* dad run\ So u1icn I asked them to uTite real stories and use 
invented spelling they uru' iduetani to break away from u'riihtgstortcs in 
whieh they eould spell Vorreetly*. 

Afier several unsueees^rtjrl attempts to exiChd iheir stories hcyond the 
'Breakthrough' u-ords. I <leeided to write a story on the ehalkboard. When 
1 eamc to wor<ls that 1 pretended I eouldn't spelL I aske< thcm help me 
wriie ihe soun<b so ihat we ^.ould read the words later. 

They enjoyed this aetivhy. It ha<l a *play' spirit to iu And it was our 
bmak^krottgk to uninhibited liavlng a go' at spelling whatever words were 
needed* After all if the teaelier did it this way. why shoiildn t they? 

• Explaining Invented Spelling tn Year 2: Robyn Piatt. My 

Year 2 ha<l boon trained to believe that eorreet spelling was always re* 
qiiin^d. They 1ookc*<l at me in disbelief wbeii I said. *In your flm diaft Titi 
more inten.^te<l in what you say than in eorreet spelling . 

Now. at tbe end of their year of writing, thev are ^'eterans of invented 
spelling, 'rhey know that draft^eopy stage is not eorreet ^spelling time* 

Invented spiffing gives chtKJren controt over their own writing an<JatIows for vninterrupted 
How of thoughts. 




They are cortvjnced that words are their toolSf that they can attempt to 
write any word they need> and that correct spelling can be looked up in 
reference books. 

It is clear to them that they can polish their spelling just as they can 
polish all other aspects of their writing (meaning, sequence, livelincst* 
paragraphing! punctuation, etc.) m the conference, editing, final 
rewriting and proofreading stages of the writing process* all of which 
become necessary when a draft is considered worthy of further revision for 
'publication'. Moreover, they know tl-at some of their classmates have an 
inbuilt grasp of 'adult spelling* and are always ready to share this. 

• A 'Gi>CM Book' Helps Invented Spelling* (Robyn plan con* 
iinues . * .) We recommend that a small auxiliary notebook can oe a gi^at 
aid in encouraging invented spelling. Evei^ child in my class has one, Wc 
^all it the Guess Book. 

When a child feels the need to think out the spelling of a word before 
writing it into a story, the Guess Book is the place to test possible spell* 
tngs -perhaps assisted by discussion with a classmate or the teacher. It 
may be used at the draft*writing stage but i find it is used more often at the 
revision /trditii^ stage when work on a word doesn't stop the flow of story* 
making. Of course, beyond the Guess Book is the dictionary^ but it will b« 
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most cffoctivcty rc&ortcd to if a close approxitnation to the spelling of ttic 
word has been achieved. 

Two of my children are most regular in their use of the Guess Book. 
Emma, with a talent for spelling, tries out several versions of a word and 
then always seems to pick the correct one. Renee. younger and much less 
assured, also writes several versions but is then likely to call for the 
assistance of teacher or peer. Either way the Book helps them by providing 
a means of trying out sounds and letter*combinations on paper before 
making a decision. 



How Invented Spelling 
Enabled 5 Year Old Greg 
to Write a Story 

He Could Not Otherwise Have Written 

For several months Greg was satisfied to drau his stories. Then one- 
day be began to add a fe v tetters . . . within three weeks he had taken 
off into writing. Here is a story that took him three writing sessions: 



h P r o 10X^1/^^" rote p"^ 

on V ptw+W ^'^ nft mtvjise of 
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Translatcrd, it rc^ads: 

Iwiurg a Iwarsa I 
/ vms tn a rocket and I won the race and I 

g u b g md. .djiiuh^l^ a I 

got a biggoid tnedai and I 

htg'-oj alwh tmhs ai 
had to get iois of drinks and I went home to my house and it 

on ( alwibain^m Iw 
was night time and / went to bed and it was day morning. I went 

( 5g alp V5 a I w ( m hs. 

to school and I played with friends and I went to my house. 



Tuesday Morning: Greg drew a paurcr and had bcrgun to write its 
story whcrn recess interrupted. 

Tuesday Afternoon: Given free ehoiee after finishing a eraft aeiivity. 
he returned to his story. I eould see him sounding out words, sound- 
ing, writing, reading-baek and then writing some more. Atone point 
he erossed out a part and said. That bit s wrong'. Later he again left 
the writing unfinished. 

ednesday Morning: He took it up again, eommentir^g that it was 
going to be a very long story. He re-read what he had written, eon- 
tinucd writing for some time, and at last said, "Finishedf 

In eonferenee with me. he began to read it but stopped after 
'house'. 'Could it be and I asked. 'No.' he replied firmly, pointing 
to the /, 'that sound says / not /— m-m-m. it says and He erossed 
out d for day before mornings saying 'I don't need that'. But when J 
suggested he needed a with (towards the end) he pointed to the v i^, 
friends and wouldn't be budged. 

Though he mainly writes only initial sounds at this stage. Greg is 
showing remarkable eontrolover his writing. He is doing the learning 
and at an ineredible speed. Without invented spelling he eould not 
have written this pieee. It is genuine writing, put aside and taken up 
seveial times while remaining fuJIy under the ehiJd's eontroJ. Even 
seribing eould not have aehieved this result, beeause then the pen 
wouJd have been in the teaeher's hand, the pieee would probably 
have had to be done at a single session, and the teaeher would have 
been sorely tempted to 'help' in small ways. (Lurh'ne Crime) 
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Seveo otd y^^r&eunds tshif to ttcfifatt^if i^he fc^t^cif the ttfift draft of stoty, r/)o Tfjfee 
BfOwfl Bears ^ 



I 4, Preparing for PuWicarion 

^fuMh. not In-liii^ niu iKft* to l^'M^t^ < itJui ott< rdiKi. ho lUv U'm\i<-i I^J^ U> 
iiilic^diKr ttit'iii to ir\i\iii^. \ml iiui^t <ioM> ^<-iitK diKl |Utic-iit]\. 

iiitiiri thjii 'l<<-\iMoii' III I\<htiiiM inrjiitlci. not to t<M(li T<'M*iioPi 

4-<Iitiiii( tti thr \oiin^ .IS .1 s<-t c^l <'s<iii\('<i. bat lathor to frn wut tt (f\ n 

fU t t \utr \ iut of bolnhtn^ thtm '^fft i lat ffin i \ of tfur u rttrfij^ ulm h a *' h*fpr 
Will he (mhh\hvd ' 

uiitf J ^ iitiltout^il ^ttJMri); !■> iJtij*iu\t IfjfiJi ihi ^ijtLui Jtifl (ht i|i pt^^ ^ di jtt I) 
U.ihV t i*n i hiht i^m Wrtu' I' I I \ S\dii,\ J>ik| p |i> Uu^ l^^^^it^ iMt'^tlL)^ at) 
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Influencing Children to Value Editing 

(1) !^oiii[ out \h^\ nit nduU publishod writiitg (.-ditetl. 

(2) Regulnrly examine commercially produced books to notice that every 
one 15 n polbhed produeiion. 

(3) RegiilnrI)- disaiss Vlini reatlers expeci" of n writer (e.g. elenr iilens, id 
good sequence, correct spelling, good punc^unuoii)^ 

(-0 Rcgulnrly specify ilie poientini rcnde/s of n cinss- produced book; 
clnssnintes, children hi other cinsscs, pan*iits, tenchers. 

(5) Explnin tlwi publicntion U 'competitive' in the sense thnt not 
evcrjihiiig one wriies but only one's very best work work wiih reader 
nppeni -enn be' publbhed, 

(6) Above nil, notice and npplnud every good c\ni)iple of cinssroom 
l^iblishcd work, inst^^ncing die features th;u make k nppeuling. 

The very young ( 'egocentric') writer is not nt first inierosied in editing his 
or lier writing. Ouw this writing lins been shown lo ilie lencher, the 
writer s inclinncion is lo lenve it nnd mo\x^ to something new. But with time 
nii<l n growing nwnrvness that readers cnn be criticnl, "siiecially peer 
reitders. ihe idea of e<liiing lake^* hold. 

Preparing for Publication in a Conference 

• Before a major editing conference; ask the child lo (1) re-rend nnd re- 
work tlic jiitce, checking losee thnt the 'Things I Cnn Do" in die Writing 
Polder have nil been done; (2) rend the piece to a 'writing pnrtr:er' for an 
opinion, (3) (for oUler children) shnre the pica' with a group or the whole 
cinss for vnried responses, 

• Duringihe editing conference: 

lenve *control\ nnd the pencil, in the cinld's luind: 

.. if you iieetl to demonstrate something, write it on a sepnraie j}iccc of 
pper nmi the child may then copy thisr 

,, iflhe child canilolgrnsp a poini. call on n few classmates for suggesiion:^ 
(we found tli*it quite young writers, 6 yenr olds, will more rentlily listen 
10 suggestions from peers chnn from die tencher); 

., when questioning hascl^irified a story line nnvi the child is satisfied wiih 
the piect', the lenchcr mny tliscern nnd discuss a "tenching poim' dint 
c.in ad^nuce the <.hild^ understanding (this is n very different approach 
from feeling thnt cix^rything has to be *corrt.*cied" by ihe teacher); 
if the iii\x^nted spelling cnn't he r!.ad without the child's nssistniicc* ihc 
tencher ran write the story nt the bottom of the jmge, explniring that 
this h for the lypist (it is not then seen ns 'mnrking' or ^correcting"); 

,, discuss how much of ihe story i»hould go on ench page when the book is 
published; 

.. if tJie child, not a typist, is going to write oun he finni published version 
then die icncher will siinilnrly supply con^entionnl spelling nnd ptinc 
tuniion. explnining to the child that 'renders wilj expect it'; 
the tencher IS, finnlly, the chief executive' of theclnsss 'publishing firm* 
nnd as s^ich must uphold a stnndnrd oj quality* asking for :he best thnt 
the writers nre known to be cnpnhle of (e.g. cotn^Kire n current piece 
wiih a supt^rior previous pnblicntion by the writer); nnd writing not 
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goo<l enough for publication must rctuctaiuly be rejected if the writer is 
unwilling to revise it in the light of leaeher and peer suggestions; 
value especially your questiomn^ skills sensing when to press this ycung 
thinker and when to refrain from causing feelings of frustration: allow 
suffieient 'wait time' (up to 8 seconds) before the next question: above 
all, avoid talking too mueti. 

lV/?en wniitig panners work together tttey tieip to itft the quaiity of each other's i^nYtng, 
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Publishing the Writing 

The csscncr of 'pubKcntion* is not just producing a *book*; it is g<?iting the 
writhig to real readers getting it read. Writers nml to think hard aboui 
ihcir intendal readers, about what will interest their, and about a form of 
publiention thai wi nuraei them. 

Why Jason Likes to Publish His Writing 

1 like writing ihis way because I lia\^ something I ean be proud of/says 
7 >rar old Jason, showing me the laiest of hisseveiul typewritten boolts, 

AVIien IVo Finished a good story, the lypisi types ii and iVe got a book 
the oihcr kids want lo road, 'lliey Jike reading my books and ihat makes 
me fetl r<:al proud. 

It's diffcrvni wiih the stories that just stay in my Writing Folder* No one 
reads them- l^ut the ones (hat will gvt published, 1 don*( mind fixing up the 
spelling and fulhtops ,md ,^li ih.^t siuff because (h(.,i the typist can under- 
sd^nd it, and wh(*n I gel it back it looks real great.' 



7Me wntmg thts wAy bscQuse * have something t can be proud of/ says 7 year ofd Jason. 




re^d^rs—i/eWng H r^i Aodvn fWt tm found fnt^r^si and ability in mcfing in tw 
2 ciasstmb90n silmutat^ tiffouQi} writing. 



How the Tcichcn Handled Publishing 

Knowing how stimulating publishing is to young ?jKhora like Jason* the 27 
teachers in the project all made scTue arrangement for publishing their 
children's books. 

• One in Four. Children need to ^a'ise that only their best writing 
deserves to be published. The 'best of four or Hvw' pieces' was the general 
rule the teachers established, with the child having the say about what was 
best. Bat the rule was flexible in allowing* say, for two consecutive stones 
being 1>e5t' while the ensuing Hye or six might be relatively flatr 

• Benign Ctmotshtp. While the child makes the choice, the teacher 
retains a right to turn down language or content that is offensive or 
hurtful. 

• Attractive Product. The finished product must appeal widely^must 
bid for readera on a 'competitive market\ The teadiers ensured that 
'mechanics* of spelling* punctuation and grammar met conventional 
expectations. {Mild grammatical variance was tolerated for these small 
children* but 'brung' was edited to 'brought** 'I are* to "I am\ and so on.) 
The stories were mostly bound in wallpaperoffcuts* light cardboard or 
heavy coloured paper. 
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• Typvtl or Ilandwriihrn. In st-vornl clash's moUiers volunJCcrccl to type 
the stories, at school or in home. In others some teachers did the tyj)iikg, 
vvhHe some preferred lo write <printj ihem by hand. Occasionally, but 
increasingly in Vear 2. some children chose to handwrite ihc $iori(«$ for 
timnselves (iIk- elioice eniirely tlicirs). 

• .'J 'Pubtfshmg Compafjy\ The largest school in ihe IVojea. 5yh-an!a 
1 leight^. decided to set nj> iu oxvn jniblishiMj^ company, here dt^scribed by 
lis Infants Misirt^ss. B^ibara Ti^ila . . . 

A Publishing Company in the Infants Department 

Our school possesses n large j^rmt tyj)evvriter wMch vvo felt would be Ideal 
for j>r('senthig ihe childrx'u's published books. It x%as! Kvcr^oiu- looked 
forx^ard to ihe uiiracle of seeing an edhed \lraf"" turned into aiir;ictiv-e 
prhii . 

But. aliis. the volume of ^vork fro twelve riasses $w;im[>e(l our slender 
lyping re.soiirccs. In p"^^c we sent a letter to all our parents explaining 
vvhiil vve v,"ere doing ^nd rt*c|uesting i. "^o whh typing, either by typhig at 
lieliool or u\ home. More parents offercHi to J'^so ,it home than at ^lool. so 
we allocated the Year 2 typing to the home typists and assigmxl our large- 
j)rint inaebiue to the Kinderganen and Year 1 chiU!ren. A typing roster 
was duplicated and sent to parents and staff. 

Daily, every teacher handed in a class folder of the children's vvritings 
which were sorted and distributed for lyping. When the typing was done, 
the teachers" aide stapled \\ into st^rv iceable covers vvhich carried the title, 
author's name and date Tlu^ books together with tlu- auihors' rtnnnietl 
'mannseripts' then vvent to the ela.ss for handing to the proud authors, vvho 
promptly shared tliem xvith classmate's, ''his whole publishing process 
(i^ually took no more than txvo days. 

Our splendid ';>:*rent helpers s^iid tliey enjoyed the vvork and gained 
in^'ijrht hito the children and .ni under landing of tins fast inating new way 
of teaching writing. Some typical comments from ihan: 

"riie range of topirs is aina/ingl' 

'Jn^t lisien to this cUihl's imaghiation . . .' 

'1 di<ln'> knovv th^y \w\ ii in them!' 

"1 lyped 2-1 pages for one .story!' 



Self-reliance Born 

Five year old Kate wanted the spelling of ttvilh for her itnr\ . After st^ver.il 
minutes seart hing for it on the 'Ilre^^kihroaglf stand. \hc leturned to hn 
table muttering. "Can't find it, I'll jint have to work it out foi myself.' 
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Programming and Evaluation 



# 'How do you program this wnting approach?' 

# 'How do you evaluate the children's writing?' 

I was frequently asked these questions by teachers who visited the three 
Project schools. As the year progressed my answer became briefer and 
clearer till it went something like this: 

'We neither program nor evaluate our writing in the old way. The old 
("modified traditional") way of />rognim//i»ig commonly demanded a 
5-wcckly prescription of teacher -devised topics (and sometimes 
methods), while the old way of evaluating commonly meant correct- 
ing a child's first draft and assigning it a markt stamp, 'Good" or 
whatever. I'hose Practices suited ^ regimen of whole-class instruction 
which cast the karners in a passive -receptive role awaiting "input" 
from the teacher; l>ut they are practices quite unsuited to the in- 
dividualised learning of the conference approach,' 

This was of course oaly the negative side of my answer. I wanted to stress 
that the new approach needed 3 new conception of both programming and 
evaluation, I then went on to explain, first* tliat this approich greatly 
simplifies programmmg. and. second, thai it enables the teacher to amass 
an effective evaluation record, not by time consuming testing, but by pro- 
cedures which are incidental to every day's teaching. 

1, Simplified Programming 

The essential program can be expressed in one Sentence and it remains 
valid for all through the year. In the daily wrtUng period* each child in my 
class wtll work individually^ writing on his or her self-chosen topic within 
the framework of the process- conference approach. 

Obviously no teacher can plan an old-style, general elass writing pro- 
gram when the children are working indiviuuaily. iMeh ehooslr^g ti Eopk, 
each retaining control (or 'ownership') at all stages of the writing, and each 
progressing at his or her level. What now in fact happens is tliat. e\x"ryday, 
eaeh child seis his or lier own writing program. 

If more than a single -sentence teaching program is asked for hy anyone, 
then the teacher can provide an outline of how writing happens in-niy 
class, a syno]ists of the process confe/ence approach (e,g. based on ifur 
'Proposal' which launclted the St. George l*roject). Here is such an ouUine 
devised by Robyn IMatt: 

"The Program of the Conference Approach. This is a urll- 
researched program for individualising the Ic^arning of written expres 
sion. hs key principle is thac each -vriter keeps control (or 
"ownership") of the writing at all stages. The childrc-n u'rite every day 
foi (sa i) half an hour on topics of their own choosing. For beginning 
writer;^, drawing and "invented spelling" are considered to be integral 
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parts of the writing process. The *"hildrcn write a draft in an uncon- 
strained manner which allows them to concentrate on content; they 
are then encouraged w revtse and polish both the content and the 
formal features, not hesitating tocaUon peer assistance as they do so. 
A propvftion of their be^t work is '*pubi]shed*'; that is, it is conveyed 
to readers i^^ an attractive form, often as class-made **books" which 
become an tmporvA:>r reading resource in the class library, 

The teacher ^ists chiefly by organising this "writing classroom'* 
and by bet' ^ available for ''conferences'*, one-to-one discussions 
between teacher and writer. Several conferences normally take place 
during a "process of writing", which stretches from topic-selection 
through drafting to final editing for publication. Each child builds up 
a Folderof writings which, together with his or her published books, is 
a record that can be shown to parents and next year's teacher.* 

(This outline could surely be varied to take in additional procedures 
specially valued by any teacher.) 

'Records Become the Program*. Robyn Piatt points out that; 'Every con- 
ference is a teaching time, but the teacher cannot predict (i.e. program) 
the teaching that needs to be done until the child presents his or her 
writing. Then two teaching responses become possible; first, the teacher 
can bring to bear on the writing her general insight into this child's needs, 
an insight deepened by frequent individual ca'^rer^^i^dng; second, the 
teacher can sharpen her judgment of how-to-help by glancing at her 
records of the child's stiengths and weaknesses. By either or both of these 
paths the teacher will arrive at a decision on the "teaching point" which 
v/il! best met^t the child*s current need. This means, if you think about h, 
that the teaching **program" is really ihc r^cord^j accumulated in the 
teacher*s mind and on paper, for they alone are reliable guides to an 
individual diild*s needs.' (Later we will sec what such written records can 

bc.-y.T.) 

The Wider Language Program. Lurline Grime has found that ihe con- 
ference approach to writing has led her into Integrating other aspects of 
her language program with writing- For example, she collects and ^t^s 
down examples of baby speech, lazy speech, and mispronunciations; then 
she uses rhymes and jingles which help to overcome these deficiencies. 
Thus the Speech Program is improved by the precision which writing 
brings. 

Even more, the Reading Program merges with the Writing Program, 
each reinforcing the other. Books read to, or read by^ the children 
obviously influence u^Aaf and Aow they write. So the teachers in the Ptojea 
became more careful than ever before in their choice of books to read and 
to make available to the children^ They piogrammed the use of a variety' of 
kinds of books. All agreed that the 'books* published by the children 
themselves deserve as much prominence in the classroom and as much pro- 
motion as the bought books. 

As to the subject areas beyond language itself, many teachers realised 
ihey could larness the children's new love of writing to the work in those 
areas. They realised at the same time that such writing should follow the 
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main principles of ihc conferoncc approach: in pariicuJar a high level of 
chdco of topic needs io be left with oaeh ehild and 'eonferenee eonditions' 
of wi^iing^ccd tb'be obsened- Different subjeet areas demand different 
wridng modes, e.g. letters, lists in Seienee. (Carolyn Bowman iclls how she 
did this in Soetal Studies, see p. 46.) 

2. Evaluation Records 

The mistresses of the three sehools involved in the Pi'ojeet agreed that 
evaluation should be kept simple for the teaehers and helpful for the 
learners- Too often in the past, they had seen evaluation beeome either a 
mystery or a monster: a mystery insofar as teachers have aeted in blind 
faith that a ehild*s total performanee in the eomplex eraft o( writing eould 
be evaluated by tcsting^and^numerieal-marking (onfy a fe:; surfaee 
features of writing esn in faet be so tested); a monster insofar as teaehers 
have been diverted from fostering a willingness to write as tltey piled up a 
weight of * evaluation for evaluation sake* -or a prineipal's sake or parentis 
sake. 

There are four shareholders in the enterprise of evalua:ion- ehild. 
teacher, prineipah parent. How ean the interests of all of them be 
satisfied? 

The Projeet sehools dee ided not to impose a system of evaluation on the 
teaehers but to treat thf* problem experimentally and see what the teachers 
discovered by trial-and-error, Here is the pieture that I believe has 
emerged. 

• Part of Every Day's Teaehing^ Put simply, to evaluate is to look at 
how things are going* and 'make a judgment about how to help things 
forward*. In the eonferenee approach this looking and judging is in- 
dividualised beeause eaeh ehild works at his or her own levl. (Little of 
value would be revealed by whole-elass testing and rank-ordering of 
results.) The teaehers all felt that the daily writing, the frequent eon* 
fereneing and the periodic publication of every child's best work all helped 
to give a teacher an intimate understanding of the child's strengths, needs 
and rate of progress. The following findings seem broadly to be a^ed on: 

(a) the most signifieant evaluation record is in the teaeher*s head, and 
while this can be termed *impressionistie* and ^subjective*, there is no 
reason to use these terms disparagingly; 

(b) all the teaehers supplemented their subjective record with a record 
book of some kind, an anecdotal record or 'profile' of day-by-day 
jotted observations; 

(e) at various times throughout the year teaehers went through eaeh 
child's Writing Folder in an attempt io notice patterns emerging over 
time, not observed during classroom work; 

(d) all the teaehers saw the Writing Folder as an evaluation resource to 
which they eould refer if required to discuss a child*s progress (they saw 
to it that ihh Folder included a page headed *Things I Have Learned', 
being the ehild*s selTcvaluatton): 

(c) some teachers kept, in ^ special file for eaeh child, samplings from 
eaeh term's best writings; 
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(f) early in the y^^r some teachers feh a need for 'skills checklists' in the 
belief that these would enable them to help the children, but I think all 
of these were abandoned as the childmi's prog^w and the wide range 
of the classs abilities made every lift loo restrictive. 
In sum, ihe teachers felt they knew their cHildrcti better than ever before; 
the mbtresses felt the teachers' written records and work samples were 
more than adequate; and the parents, as wc shall now sec, felt Uiat they 
were better informed about their children's progress than they expected to 
be- 

CDnununication with ParenU 

From the surt the three schools saw ihe iaporunce of keeping parenu 
briefed on this new approach. An initial explanatory letter was to 
them and they were !n;r«ted periodically to meetings which answered ques-^ 
tions and demonstrated the progress by showing work samples. The 
parents were asked to suppoit the schools home and, if potdble to help 
at school (as 'parent aides'). £ach of Uie schools communicated somewhat 
differently with the parents. 
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• Gn^f Points As well as an initial meetingi grade meetings, and several 
letten on the convnence approach* parents could inspect a 'Progress Book* 
^hich was sent to them in the 6th and 13th weeks of each term. It showed 
their child^s writing of one week in all subject areas; and when a 'draft' 
copy and a 'polished' copy had been donei both were included. An end*of* 
year report summed up the chikl's progress as a writer. 

• HitmviUe Souths Strong efforts were made to reach all parents and 
panicularly those whose mother toi^e is not English. A meetti^ early in 
the yeir was very successful; later the parents were ironti^ually invited to ^ 
inspect what was happening; on one occasion an explanatory letter was 
sent ou: in Arabic. Tlv: teachers sent home an 'Evaluation Folder* conuin- 
tnj^ two examples of a iraft together ^ith its polished copy, the first written 
at the beginning of tc.ini theotiter at thecnd; aiMi specific comments were 
added. An end*of-y^ar report discussed how far the child had come, 
wiKt^ter he or she was enjoying writing, the variety of stories being pro* 
duced, and skills that were now bdng confidently used. The teachers 
intend to meet early next year to consider ways of improving still further 
their contacts with ihe parents. 

• Sylvania Heigfau. As well as its leUers and me*tings, this school too has 
used a 'Progress Book'. Sent home in June and November it is a folder into 
wliich is stapled the child's besti polished draft and the publUh'^d book 
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made frotn that draft. A checklist is incltidcd which can be qtiickly filled 
otit by the leaeher to help track the child's progress. 

Mas any teacher ^ver prociaimco tliat a scheme of evaltiation is totally 
satisfactory? Our Project teachers wotild not wish to do so. However, keep- 
ing a teachers record, keeping work samples, helping children to keep 
their own records, and communicating frcqtiently with the parents - these 
accomplishments are seen as a firm base on which we can btiild further 
next year. 

Example of a letter to parents . . . 



Dear Parent 

Your child has made progress under our new WRITING progrA.M 
and I pleased to report this progress below. But first let me 
remind you of some features of our approach. 

We value writing because wc know that, with reading. It is the key 
to success in nearly all later learning. So we give writing more than 
average time, and we teach it in specially stimulating conditions. 

Everyone learns language best by using it in real -life situations. In 
that way wc all learned ptnlcssly to talk, and our Program is simi- 
larly teaching your child to write — by writing about real interests. In 
fact we are sure this is the best way to teach not only the correct use of 
language but also what is even more itnportant: how to express 
original thoughts. 

Our Program encourages your child to choose interesting topics 
freely, to write abundantly, to be original, to discuss problems 
whenever 'blocks' ariscr and to use words boldly, even words which 
cannot yet be spelt correctly but can be attempted phoncpcally 
(technically termed 'invented speliing'). Avoiding over -correction » 
which undermines confidence, wfi correct the proportion of your 
child's writing which can at that stage be understood; but we do fully 
'edit' (or correct) the pieces which arc rewritten and honoured by 
'publication as a book', which your child illustrates for inclusion in 
the classroom library. 

If. us well as all this writing at school, your child wishes to write at 
liome. Meas<* be encouraging— see that the writing is a pleasure, 
praise it. and date it so that you have a record of Vour child's pro- 
cess. Our guiding principle: Writing alway progresses when 
cktldren write with interest and adults show interest in what they 
have written. 

[Report on child follows . - ■] 
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Chaptek 8 



'Not Only Writing Improves . . 



Before the project had run its first term, several teaehers romarkcd, *Yoii 
know, its not only their writing that's improving . . / 

• *My kids are reading better than any Year I Tve taught.' if.B.) 

• *Peter has stopped being a behaviour problem.' i^^-P-) 

• *They*re trying new things in all lessons, especially art.* (J-A.) 

• There's a general growth of eonfidenee about learning, '.(W.C.) 
Sueh comments have snowballed sinee. 

When I asked the teachers why so many notable byproducts of this 

writing approach had surfaced, they offered a variety of reasons: 

The 'conference approach* put5 the child in a classroom situation which 
makes an active learning role seem natural; 

.. an active roSe flows from ihe high degree of responsibility (initiative) 
given to the child in choosing subject-matter, setting the learning- rate, 
and seeing the task through; 

. . readily accepting thest- responsibilities, the child is more inclined to per- 
form at peak than in teacher -imposed conditions; 

., carrying out self-chosen, hitcresting tasks the child is largely self- 
motivated and typically bc::cmes busy in the work; 
there is adequate time for practising the whole process of writing an(/ its 
associated talking, reading, Tesearch, reflection, 

.. self-selec*ed goals arc re^Uriy ^ Sfcd and this not only brings satis- 
factbn but builds self-confidence, 

.. the teacher is always at hand to a£St5t, encourage, praise (fear of 
enticism* rebuff or failure is absent): 

all the children recede rr.ore individual attention from the teacher and 
other adults than in previous conditions. 

There is Oniy rocm to present a small r'^'cction of *^asci;tudics* which will 
give the re£idcf an insight into the ^^dy this wrii^ng approach produces 
improvements in other learning areas. (Incidcrually, I value the strong 
opinion of M *rie Mann and Jim Jindlay. experiencrd Resource Teachers 
at the two largest schools, that this is b) far the best approach to 'remedial* 
education known to them.) Five tcachcr.s have supplied these case studies. 

(I) From Non-reader to Rcadei" thro\:gh Writing 
Fred, age 8, came into my *rc iiif^dial* Year 2 cbss because he showed 
neither interest nor ability in readir,;j. Vc: he >vas a fine artist. His pictures 
could tell a 'story* in detail and '^hey revealed that he had an outstatiding 
general knowledge. He spent our ';vriitng time* drawing but would not 
write about his pict\ircs. 

Because the conference approach stresses a relationship between draw- 
ing and writing, Fred soon felt that his drawings were part of the 
c]a$sroom*5 writing interests. Teacher and classmates kept asking him to 
explain more about his dravi?i;#gs. In particular his confidence was boosted 
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as children asked for his help in illnstrating their Mories. He began to 
realise that he had to read the words of their stories or they wonld get 
npsct; 'Yon've drawn a tank when-lookJ— what I wrote is enemy Und 
cruisers/ complained Michael. He also realised that writing nndeme^th a 
drawing conld prevent misinterpretations* 

He began to write captions to his drawings* Now h«^ was at last writing 
and reading for strongly practical purposes. In a very siiort time his written 
stories became as detailed as his drawings, hU spelling skills developed 
rapidly^ and he was reading for enjoyment and to fmd Information for 
fnrther stories * . * Fred is now a confident boy and no one wonld dream of 
calling htm a 'remedial* learner. {Lu Marshall) 

(2) From 'Behaviour ProMcm' to Acti^/e Learner 
Gordon^ age 7, had been a prablem fixim his first cay in Kindergarten. He 
learnt little, scarcely spoke, avoided reading, and now here he was, staring 
blankly at the page when 1 asked him to write. His oniy interest was in 
poking and pnnching other children. He i^as in niy Year 2 dass only 
becanse his parenu had objected to s strong recommendation that he 
shonld repeat Year 1- 
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I talked to him several times in the first >veek before he took up a sugges* 
tion ihat he could use any writing implement ^nd do anything on the page> 
Choosing the brightest textas he drew ghosts, bats, castles and witches, 
folding and titming a large sheet as he did so> Asked to explain Uie 
pictures, he grunted, 'It's bats, ghosts/ I asked if he*d like to write about 
lhem> 'Can't,* he replied, obviously wanting to escape to his sport of poking 
and punching^ So 1 took a desperate piunge: 'Would you like me to write 
for you?* At his direction 1 began to label bats, ghosts, witches > > > 

Next day we talked some more and he shyty asked me to write, This is a 
witch* She is in her castle with her cat/ For the next few days he d^Tw 
almost identical pictures until to my surprise he wrote 

The wich is r at to t in fogs> 

The witch is ^oing to turn people into frogs. 
Next day he drew a picture of ghosts, followed by a one*sentence story 
which he asked me to caption as 'My Scarey House\ 1 read this to the class 
^ and several children took up the topic 'My Scarey Hou^\ This was 
prestige! (He knew that ihe oihei children had had a poor opinion of him>) 
Suddenly he was off^taUcing, making rocket ship noises, suggesting 
stories* He became sought after as a writing panner. Within two weeks he 
was doing things he had never done in his previous two school years* Work* 
ing busily he stopped poking and punching* 

At first he pivferr^^ working wiUi others* later he published many good 
Q — ^ries aloue* Hi^ 4eading improved* He also reads oraHy with expression* 
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And his abiluies have «xt«ndeil to other subjects. 1 now have every con- 
fidence that, with a little help at some points, he will cope with next year's 
primary school work. {Wendy Goebei) 

(S) From Silence znd Inactivity to Talkinjr and WritinjT 
Robert at 5 years old was physically smallerj less mjiare and less fluent 
orally ithan many 3 year olds. In clto be played by himself, took no ipterest 
in what others were doing, rarely communicated with anyonej liv^ed in a 
world of his own. 

The conference approach, I was finding, is an ideal opportunity to work 
individually with every child and 1 sensed that Robert needed more of my 
time and encouragement than most. Day after day \ spent a few minutes 
with him, slowly building up his trust in me. 

He began to speak a little more loudly, to repeat a qiiestion, to echo new 
words ... 1 felt like celebratti^ when he first volunteered something— 
thot^h I didn't let on ihat 1 hadn't understood a wordt Each day he would 
do a drawing and we would talk a little more about this work. My cautious 
questions would coax a few more words from him. At length we could hold 
quite a conversation together. Hb pronunciations and sentence structures 
were often poor and difficult to understand and I would speak some of 
them back for him to repeat. 
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At picsent my tmp^lasts is on his oral expression but it is in the writing 
time that we are achieving most success in this area- Moreover he is now 
'writing'i though only strings of letters under drawings, such ^ 



He read this to me as, i going in truck*. I wrote up his 'baby speech' in a 
grammatical sentence and with additions it has become a published book, 
Trucks, which he proudly 'reads', sometimes looking to me for help. I wilt 
sayi Tm going in the tnick'r and though he usuaUy translates in baby 
speech ('! going . . /)* I know he will soon follow my model. 

Many of my children are well on the way to reading and writing success; 
they will vork alone for long periods and talk purposefully with their peen. 
But less mature children like Robert need a cnisted adult with them for at 
least a few minutes every day in the writing time. It is theonly way tomake 
sure of their progress. {Margaret Newton) 
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(4) From a Refusal-to-Writc to a Willingness 

Six year old David began to write but then stopped. In February- March of 
Year I he hail drawn pictures and attempted stories to go with them, for 
example 

I m y te he b B V 
(His reading: *My dad went to the beach/) 

But in April he seemingly 'regre^d' to piaures only. This may have been 
connected with my decision in that month to wean the dass from 
'Breakthrough to Literacy* becauf* I felt it was cultivating stiff, 
stereotyped language. I urged the children to use their own words and 
boldly invent the spelling. His classmates quickly found their new 'wings' 
and leapt ahead in writing ability. Not so David. In conference he would 
tell me about his drawing, he was happy for me to be his scribe, but he 
refused to write himself. 

I decided to give him time. For three months he went on drawing or 
watching other children writing. In July his mother mentioned that he 
could not be encouraged to write at home cither. It was then that I decidec; 
I must find those 'wings' for him. I told him firmly that he was going to 
write a story to accompany one of his picture sequences. 

'I cant do it!* he protested. So I asked him what happened in the first 
drawing (hen Sat with him while he painstakingly wrote every word. It was 
an unusually long conference and sometimes tearful. 1 praised each word 
as he laboriously spelt it but declined to spell a single one for him. I found 
that he could wntQl In faa. comprison of this July writing with his last 
writing (February) revealed surprising progress. During his months of no 
writing he had obviously been ini-^enced by our 'writing classroom': after 
all. he had been drawing, listening tochildren sounding out invented spell* 
ings. reading their work, and no doubt doing some written composing in 
his head. His first sentence was; This is a funy boat. He had acquired 
spacing, phonic skills, spellirig skills. In this single conference, as the tear* 
fulness passed* he too found that he could write -and he was clearly 
proud. 

David had felt so insecure about his ability that he shied away from 
trying* I think he is one of a very few children who reed gentle ct»ercion at 
a crisis stage in learning to write. Once secure as to his ability, no further 
problems of this kind arose. His general confidence expanded ... 1 wonder 
if other teachers will agree with my handling of David's 'block*? {Margarel 
Cooper) 

(5) From Hcsitatton to Confident English — an E.S.L. Child' 
This 'conference approach' helps the E.SX. children to learn to write just 
as much as it does the English-speaking children, but \ believe it helps 
them even more in other areas. At my school. Hurstville South, with its 
large proportion of E.SX* dnldren. I have observed it improving their 
reading, their behaviour, and their self*csteem and confidence. 
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Take (he case cf Mouemin* a Lebanese boy in my Year 1 class of S4 
childien. At the beginning of the year his English was poor and be seemed 
eo have more trouble learning it than most Lebanese children. His fiiiMra^ 
tiofi often showed in disruptive behaviour. 

Lacking verbs* he could onlygiveme labdsfor hisMOry^drav^gs. Thus 
he knew the word 'house' and brought me a drawing of many types of 
houses with that single word underneath. Q,ue$tioning him t found that 
tiii£ was in fact a story about the hoipes of all his relatives. 1 helped him 
with English words he didn't know» £uch as 'uncle*, 'cousin\ and 'grand 
&ther\ and also with sentence structures, writing these under the 
appropriate pictures. Then be read back to me with some prompting. 

When this piece was published for Mouemin be was so proud of it he 
would read it to anyone who would listen* In doing so he constantly p^c+ 
tised the English structures that he currently needed. His next piece was 
almost a rewrite of that story but he wrote it on his own atid could read it 
without hesitation. He slowly moved from stories of houses and coustns to a 
wider world. His last piece for the year was a detailed fivj-page story of a 
trip to Wanragamba Dam. He has to interpret some of his invented spell* 
in{^ to me but I am thrilled by the rapid English language development 
that is taking place. And there is no more disruptive b^aviour. (Robyn 
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Robyn makes the foUowing answer to my questim (J*T.): 

How Bo You Think Teachcn Cm Best Help Childitn to Write 
hj the Conference Appioach? 

• ^ifsU btpatiem. I bad to keep rrxiindingmyselCnot to expect too much 
too soon. Moreover it took me two teims to learn 'thetr language*— I mean 
their attempts to communicate in English. At first, progress seems non^ 
existent but now, over a period, I sec that progress has certainly occurred. 

• Second, provide practice* Any skill needs regular p^ictire. Mv^^banese 
children, for example, especially needed praaice in writing in a script and 
direction 'different from the script and direction of their cukure-^and 
needed to be able to do so without fear of rebuke for 'getting it wrong*. 

• Thirds accept all ^orts* Not only encourage them to 'have a go' hut be 
prepared to accept all honest efforts even though these (temporarily) 
include Englbh words and struaures that are 'incorrect'. Like 'invented 
spelling* this i$ a transitional strategy many influences are working on the ' 
child to correct his or bet writing over time— but only tf the child does 
wTUt, copiously and with interest and confidence. 

• Fourth, tap into the chtldien's experience. Everyone agrees that 
children wrtte best about their own freely chosen experiences, but E.$.L. 
children are often reluctant to write in dass about home experiences 
however rich. Perhaps this is because these experiences have, as it were, 
happened in the mother tongue and call for dtfficuk translation; or it 
could be a reluctaiKe to reveal culturally different happenings in an 
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Australian classroom. Wltaicvcr ilic reason, wc can help oui by providing 
plenty of vivid school expcncttces, shared by all die elass- subjects and 
language eofntnon to every ehijd. At the same time I ask my v. hole elass to 
study aspects of the culture of our larger E.S.L. groups-for example a 
subject dear to our Lebanese children, the Ramadan festival-so that 
E.S.L. children can take the lead, speaking up and writing about their 
eulture. 

♦ Finally, be open to other cultures. The Ramadan study proved to be 
quite a breakthrough! It showed how mueh teaehm need to adjust to 
^multi' cultural thinking. A multicultural consultant can of eoui^c help 
greatly. Wc are building up resource materials on the cultures of our 
E.S.L. children. We want these children to feel uninhibited about bring- 
ing their homes to school just as English -speaking children do -and take 
the schc-ol home so as to give parents a better idea of what the school is 
trying to do. 



'Guess what. Sister Kath-a-leen? I wrote 33 words! ' 
Kate was "an uncooperative child". Unlike most of the other 5 year 
olds she lacked the confidence to begin drawing and writing early in 
the year. A June entry in my logbook. 'Slowly breaking through", 
reminds me that not till then did I sec small signs of initiative which I 
hoped might lead to confidence. 

Later in June she began a cctiferenec by actually saying she ^ould 
like to draw something; and during July she attempted to write for 
the first time. Since then her confidence in herself and in others has 
developed rapidly. 

Kate has been fortunate in having supportive, attentive teaching 
in a vibrant classroom, part of which has been daily conferences 
about drawing/writing. By the end of the year she had blossomed 
into a competent writer who enjoys learning. 

Why her early uncooperative attitude? An only child, she was 
shattercxl by the death of her beloved Grandfather in the year before 
she came to school. Significantly she has now found she can wrtfe 
about her "Pop": 

KATE 

I like My pop. My pop is in the hspd He is in hFN Nh. 

I like my pop to cmBc. KATE like hR pop. [And, captioning a 

drawing:] KATE is FsiTn liF. pop. Im pop.* 

Kate showed this to me with mingled pride and delight: "Oucss what? 
You don't know what I wrote! I bet you ean't read it. Sister 
Kath-a-leen. I wrote thirty-three words!' 

Sister Kathleen Hilt 

(SUtcr Kaihlwii i$ mvcsiigating ihr vrniing process in b year old$ at St. Bernard's 
Primary School. £ast Coburg. Victoria. She wttta. 1 think I have enough tnatcrial lo 
cotnpitc myovrn book!"— y.T.) 

^ KATE/] like my pop. My pop i$ in the hospital- He i$ in heaven now. I like vny pop 
10 eome back. Ka'r likr$ her pop./Katr >s vfsjting her pop.yl'm pop^ 
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Part 2: The Conference Approach in the Primary Years 3-6 
Introduction 

No one could quarrel with the view that every teacher, about to take a new 
class, should *Houf were the children taught to write last year?'* 

Unfortunately that question Kasn t always been asked. But the need to 
ask it has become imperative now that the 'conference approach* is making 
rapid headway across Australia, 

For years lo come, *ve wilt have a mixed scene. There will be K 2 
teachers saying, 'We worry about sending our confident young writers on 
to a i>rimary school that knows nothing of the conference approach". And 
there will be Years 3*6 teachers who have taken up the approach and who 
wish that previous teachers of their latest class had tried it. 

In such a time of change we must safeguard the children from 'culture 
sliock*, in this case neither thrusting them insensitively from 'new* back to 
'old* nor rushing them from *old* 'new* without preparation. Accord* 
ingly: 

# We ask evt*ry primary teacher te study the K-2 story in the foregoing 
pages. Don't treat tt as kids' stufjl Yfhai these 5-8 year olds have learned, 
while human potential for language -acquisition was at its height, will 
profoundly influence tlieir performance throughout the primary school 
years, 

# In fact this conference approach, with its scrupulous respect for 
'process', has inducted each of the children into self- disco very of an 
effective individual way of writing ('the child*s unique process*) which 
will probably remain liis or her true 'basics of writing' for life. Anything 
added in the primary or secondary years will have to be built on that 
K -2 base.' 



IN PART 2, then, let us follow exactly the chapter heads of "^art 1, for the 
procedures of Years 3-6 will not differ in p inciple from the procedures 
detailed for K-2 and so there is no need repeat them. This means that 
the tnapters of Part 2 can be kept brief. They have been put together from 
reports sent to P.E.T.A. rather arbitrarily from various parts of Australia. 
They are obviously only a fraction of what might have been gathered if 
there had been time, opportunity and the resources to publisli a larger 
book. 



' Thi$ poinc abouc chc cruc histcs of wruing K fundamcmal co understanding the develop- 
ment of writing ability across the K 12 range. The 'proe^-ss -conference approach', as 
reportdi in these pages. ha» given the K 2 children a grounding in the* d)Si:over> and control 
of individual writing proc«$. The confidc-nce thu$ inspired will «nabk them a$ they 
advance through Years 5 )2 to face tvcty kind of wntmg problem, whether concerned with 
content, style, mode, or a v^iety of purposes and readers. 
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Chapter I 



Launching the Conference Approach 



How might ihc conference approach be lauichcd-- or selectively (rialtcd — 
in a primary school? 

Begin by discussing the approach with your Executive Staff. Of counc. 
before there is any launching^ one or more teachers need to be well 
briefed. This can be aehieved fairly quiei'dy by studying this book; better 
stilL by also referring to the books reeomtaended on p^gc 14. 

A lij^hter bHeHngof the rest of the staff ca.n immediately be achieved by 
handing around copies of the fVo/wja/ whiehK^unched the St. George pro- 
jeet (p. 10). (There is no need to ask P.E.T.A. for copyri^t permission, or 
St. George Regional Offiee. or the author. -^J.T.) You can modify the Pro- 
posal to suit local needs, e.g. you might wish to allov^ more time for writing 
than the suggested half hour daily. 

• Julia Smith, Newbridge His afier trying the approach tn 1981: 

"I think it is up to three or four of our teaehers to spread the word 
throughout the; school --to encourage others to dispense with outdated 
methods, to join the nev^ wave of writers!" 

• Tony Moore. Liverpool Region (NSW), Language Consultants 

"We launehed a eonferencc^aoproach Writing Project in four K-6 
schools with different soclo-eeo.iomic intakes, involving at first Only two 
teaehen from each school. They attended an in-service and were asked 
to adapt the ideai> to their classrooms. Another consultant and I visited 
them periodie^tJy bu^ we found ourselves confereneing with the ehildrcn 
rather than advising the teachers, who swiftly grasped the approaeh. 
Smce then two more teaehers from caeh Jehool have joined the project 
and there will be further expansion next year.' 

• Cathy Htckson, Leppington Primary School: 

'How eould sueh an obvious method of teaching writing remain undis- 
eovered for so long^ It is so unified and complete and brings me sueh 
satisfaaion!* 



'At Last the Children Arc Really Writing!' 
"I now realise that what wc have been ealling "Writing'' has mostly 
been a scries of imposed exereises that should more accurately have 
been ealied "Strategies to Cope with Writing^'. No^" at last the 
children are really vtrmng— sustained writing about personally 
chosen interests ... It is achieving excellent results in their handling 
of writing and reading." -Jim FtNDLAV. Resource Teacher. HurstVille 
South Primary School, who is involved with the approaeh in four 
classes. Years 3-4. 
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ClIAPTBR 2 

Getting Started 

This approach to writing is NEW — for the teacher, the parent, the chtld. 
Each of these 'human factors' needs to have been prepared for the change: 
so check the 'preparation' ideas on page 16. But no matter how thoroughly 
you may have prepared, you will surely dilscover some 'bug$' when you get 
started. They might originate with , . . 

• VourscIL Are you Hnding ft hard to relax old do-as^I^telUyou ways? 
Hard ta rely mainly on questioning? Hard to hand over topic-choice and 
control •)f the writing to the learner? 

• The Parent. Have you sufficiently explained the approach to all 
parents, through meetings and letters? Or are |>arents saying, '1 can't 
fathom what the school's up to — it's not the way I was taught to write? Why 
the sudden change hi methods?' 

• The Child. Have you sufficiently aroused the children's interest in a 
new approach? , * * 'Wc are going to learn to write by writing the way real 
writers write, the}* choose their own topics, write a draft, get opinions on it, 
polish for publication' . . . aiid so on. 

« The Classroom. Adelaide teachers Jack Mugford and Avril Berndt have 
d2vised a chart/checklist to help you get process^conference writing 
staried, whence you can eradicate the 'bugs' as Vou go [see ue:t ptxg^]" 

A\rit Bemat ana Jack Mugtord at work wtth ttietr Yeats 4/5 cMdrert at Rtchmnd Pftmary 
Schootf AdetBide, Tttey are ttm t}eftevers tn daity wtttmg tacajsa 'you fearn to wnte by 
wrtting\ Tttey themsatves write frequpntty with ttte chitdren to provide a modatand tofga a 
bond hi ttiis 'writing ctassfOom\ 
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How Writers Improve Their Writing^ 



STEPl: FindaTupic 

Decide what you want to write about. 

If you can't immediaLcIy do so» 

look at your list of topics; or 

talk to a friend; or 

look at your friend s list; or 

tajk to your teacher. 



STEP 2: Write a Draft 
Write your first draft. 



STEP St WHl You Move to Editing? 

If you like the draft story, move ahead. 
If you don't, go back to Step 1. 



STEP 4: Do Your Fim Editing 
Read your story to yourself. 
How does it sound? Is anything missing? 
Should anything be added to make sense? 



STEP 5: Get a Reader's Opinion 

Ask at least one friend to read your story. 
Listen to your friend s opinions and questions. 
Discuss ways to improve the story. 



STEP 6: Ask for a Conference 

Put your name on the *Ready for Conference' list. 

^ Jack 3nd Atril recommend that tlir chart be treated as a helpful checklist but only helpful 
while getting the cl ss stane^l ( The children refer to it and ''oilow the »ep in the writing 
process ) They at *^ess that it can be takert down after a few week^ because wh k sap comes 
10 took obvious ard far too general, ha^irtg been oteftaken by the children's practic;il jfrasp 
of the approach 

o S3 
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STEP 7: Conference: Qucsiioni 

Your teacher will ask questions like: 
Which pan did your friend like best? 
Which part do you think needs improving? 
Can you suggest some improvements? 



STEP S: Do Your Main Editing 

Improve your story in evety possible way. 
Perhaps, then> write out a second draft • 



STEP 9i Ask for Another Conference 

Again» put your name on the 'Conference* list. 
Be ready to answer all possible questions. 



STEP 10: Conference: Everything Considered! 
Your tf*acher will ask questions like: 
Is your stoty now exactly as you want it? 
Is it ready for me to read? 
Would you please read this part aloud? 
Have you checked all punctuation, spelling? 
How might you arrange pages, illustrations? 



STEP II- Prepare for Publication 
If your story is selected by you and 
your teacher tor publication, be sure it is 
clearly handwritten for our typist* helpers. 



STEP 12: Hooray! My Book'^ to be Published! 
Put your manuscript in the typing folder, 
(Or arrange to do your own printing.) 
Illustrate the book when the typist returns it. 
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Chapter ^ 

Classroom Organisation 

Undoubtedly 'classroom organisation* looms as the main problem for 
teachers who are about to try the conference approach, especially if they 
have had Uttle previous experience with individualised or group teaching. 

Chapter S, page 24, provides detailed help in meeting this and other 
problems. Each ^^f 'ts seven areas dc5erve application to Vcars 3-6: (1) 
Timetabling, (2) T^yslcal Resources, (3) Whether to Use Grouping, (4) 
How Parent Aides Can Help, (5) Storage and the Writing Folder, (6) What 
to Do with Published *BooW, (7) How to Make Rules. Moreover, as the 
children grow older they are better able to work on their own. 

Of course, no one will look for perfection straight away. After arousing 
the childreifs interest and explaining the changed routines and expecta- 
tions. Judy Wagner says: 'Look, this is new for all of us. Let*skeep discuss- 
ing the best ways to organise our classroom and we*ll make workable rules 
as we go*. (Oatley West P.S., Year 3 class) 

♦ Tony Moore on the Conference Approach in Primary Schools of the 
Liverpool Region (N.S,W.); *We realised early that classroom logistics 
needed rethinking. No longer did we c;:pect completed writing from each 
lesson. To "give control of the writing to the child" means allowing each 
child to work a* individual pace and at any length. This led us to 
appreciate **The t ider" as the mechanism of flexibility: carrying work-in- 
progress, it permits writing to be put aside, taken up later, or held for a 
conference . • . 

*Thc scene is always busy. Time is especially at a premium in the ^rly 
stages when many teachers arc reluctant to drop any language lessons in 
favour of more time for writing; but by tlic end of the year many hid 
found that "language*' couli integrated with the venting period and so 
save time, without any drop in language performance . . . And "writing"* is 
now seen by seme to extend beyond the personal -experience kind to the 
content areas where, as well as the usual expository forms (notes, reports, 
etc.). there are lively uses of narrative aud poetry." 
o To Group or Not to Group? Thi: is probably the chief single point of 
contention about classroom organisation. The K-2 teachers of the St. 
Grorgc Prv^jcet were evenly divided ahout it. There Carolyn Bowman put 
the no-grou^i^g position clearly. '1 found that grouping wasnt necessary, I 
think of my Writing Time as a library scene, with everyone working 
individually or in pairs. They come to me wlten they need help. Of course I 
keep a Ust of names and check it every week.* 

On the other hand. Tony Moore found that, 'Generally, I think. ihe^.JJ 
classroom climate and quality of writ ng were higher in the prin*^^ elasse^^^ 
that worked in groups. However, grouping is only one factor arT)j^)% manV^/ 
and is difficult to isolate when total class structure varies as cfhjfn as 
number of classes. Every teacher itccds to experiment in oracr nf^ind wh^^ 
is right fo! him or her.* ' i 

ERIC °^ h ^ 
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Chapter ^ 

The Conferemce 

The nature of ihe conference and its 'howio are explained comprehen- 
sively on pages 34-5. A conference is the supreme irears rf individualising 
teaching/ learning; it is a one-to-one interaction in which the teacher 
fosters self-learning by the child. Many teachers are grasping the idea that 
'conferencing is an art' and are showing pride in practising it. 
• Questioning. Largely the art is one of questioning, while leaving con- 
trol of the writing with the child. Jim Findlay is emphatic about this: 
in the conference, fmd yourself a texta colour (hat doesn't work. 
Then put the lid on it just in case. Don't write on this child's paperl 
Fo" if you do, you will transfer the responsibility for the writing from 
the child to the teacher — which is ruinous . . . As to a piece tha» ir 
really illegible, why not get the child to lead it onto tape?' 
Questionsshould be directed, says Julia Smith, at revealing to the child the 
flexibility latent in the writing process; 

Tor example, Tinas first draft read, 'Ti^^ girl stepped into the mud." 
I asked her if she could make this interesting for a reader. She started 
talking about mud and soon found emotive words, her imagination 
running riot. More questions helped her settle on a few points that she 
could use in revision to lift the drama of ner story.' 
Another use of questions is suggested by Trevor Cairney: 

'If you arc hesitant about "p-'^king on weaknesses", why not do this; 
first, comment on something positive; second, choose to focus on Only 
one or two weaknesses {more will be too many); third, ask a question 
about the weakness rather ^'han simply slam it, e.g. "What do you 
mean by, "He was a victim of the law'? I don't follow that." . . . Always 
ask the writer to explain the meaning that he has not succeeded in 
conveying.' 

And questioning is taken still further by Jack Mug^ord; 

"In conference, my (irst comments highlight strengths in the writing. 
Questions then probe what the child knows about the topic; likewise 
about the writing conventions, so that - am teaching these In context, 
Later my focus shifts to form and effectiveness, with questions that 
invite the child to discover ways to improve skills and content.' 
¥ Beyond Questioning. The conference can do more than achieve im- 
provements in^tjt^c given piece of writings as Anne Cumb?ing sayi^; 

'If wcs^j^lprit that the child exptricnecs success in the conftrci^cc then 
confidifHc^ is boosted and the child wants to write again. Moreover, 
ehild-to-child conferences abo start to take pla\:e — the confidence 
about solving writing Problems is spreading. They talk, listen and 
read to one another about writing . . . Quantity increases, skills arc 
refined, quality imf-^vcs . . . The spiral development would leave 
most educational "kit-makers" green with envyf 
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Caihy Hick&on sees other ways in which ihe confidence sp'^ads: 

*\Vhen, through conference, the child fee's assured of ihe teacher's 
support and realist:^ that the writing can always be polished by 
odittng, then this child becomes a more adventurous writer ... I sec 
this confidence filtering "across the curriculum*", first influencing 
reading, and then other subjects.' 



J'm Findtay has found that the wfite-publish*read process of the conference approach has 
boosted the confidence of these children in their abitity to read. 
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CiiArrtk 5 

The Writing Time 

This chapter deals with the broad stages oi the writing process. Most of 
what w:;s said about !hcsc stages in Chapter 5, P^rt 1, is fully relevant to 
writing in Years 3-6. But of eourse there needs to h^^ growth - in fluenry 
and in skills^ in 'subject' writing and in control of modes of writing (letters^ 
reports, notes^ etc.). 

1* Topic Choice (sec page 43) 

Writitiji' at the K 2 level keeps rather naturally a personal or "experience 
focus. This needs to be retained hi Years 3-6 whilst widening the focus to 
cover a good deal of writing in the subject are^ts: 

'Must die child's "^ownersliip" of topics and writing end at the 
thrc-shold of subject writing? Must eurriculurii preserif^tion and 
tcaeher direction become the order of the day? Dcfiniiely not. 
Primary ctirrieuluni provisions are mostly very general. They set only 
broad limits, and withtii those h'mr* there « room for c great deal of 
topic ongtnation and ownership of witttng by the child. Donald 
Graves says that when young schoolchildren acquire jonfidenee at 
inakhig lopie-choiees in ex perienee writing they oecome fit to eope 
with the content subjects^ where some prescription of subject matter is 
necessary. Even ihen^ one hopes, a teacher wiU not impose a singlr 
topic bur will rather alloxc a degree of choice u'ithin a broad 
frame . , 



Julia Smich says: 

'When ^tting a topic in Natural Science or Social Studies it is a good 
idea for the teacher to j^ive the children broad headings and then 
allow them to present trformacion both written and pictorial in their 
own xvay. For example, [ hegan a unit on Frogs by asking for JO 
minutes 'Qnick Writing' of general knowledge This gave me my start- 
ing point for programming. I aJso collated the results as a Data Bank. 
Then I a^ked them to fi:id om about < I) appearar.ce. (2) habitat. (3) 
food* (-1) Jifc cycle. Under these broad heads they found ihey had 
great individual scope. To finish the unit I asked them (again 
broadly) to write a related story about clieir backyards and we 
achie-ved great diversity iffiyih^'tlo^x of ideas. Scienc^i V Creaiiv<^ 
' Writing.' ; ' -<\.\'- 
i^f^ Hilary Mills, a Year 7 Kc^^^ ' f 
'My ciiildren lia< beeri^^?|py1*g icachei prcsciibed topics 
J 

^ R. D, WahJu-, /it^vn Child Can Write' (T H I A.. 1981). p. 71, I hi» book conuins an 
ext^n^i\o }uri<:v of the lAhvto lyoblimi vf Jv^ for Untiiif; in tht< jirniiary ,chuo1 
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thai they found free topic clioice difTicult. 1 decided Uiai more than a 
topic was involved. So J took them to visit Infants classes. Each child 
selected an infants *rcadcr* and discussed his or her interests: this led 
to choice of a topic for a specific reader. During the writing that 
followed, the older child iatouUI try the piece out on ih(r younger, hstcn 
to criticism, then polish it. The interchange worked ^vcll.' (Hursivillr 
Boys* High School) 
Judy Wagner tells how she handles new modes of writing: 

if \ vrant my class to learn how to write, say. a play. 1 go fint to good 
models. We gather a number from the library, then real, act 3nd 
discuss parts of them. At the right moment I suggest that individuals 
or groups might try to turn one of their previously ■*pubUslied"* stories 
into a play . . .* (Oatley West P.S.) 

2* Drawing (sec page 47) 

Tlic function of drawing as a pre-writing organiser of tliought is at its 
height in the K-1 years* From that time the children seem increasingly to 
'internalise' their pictures by visualising them in the mind without needing 
to draw them. But this change varies in time ai,d completeness (vow one 
child to the next. So why not leave to primary children the option of 
associating drawing with w iting? 

Some children, indeed, continue v/ell into secondary school to value 
dra\tring as an adjonct to writing. Moreover there is a related pressure from 
subject sr<^as such as Science. Social Studies and Health to link sketches, 
diagrams, ^aps and flowcharts with u'riting. Julia Smilth finds interesting 
her obsei ^ >n that Years 3-4 childrci,, undirected as to presentation of a 
Science topic, will divide between those who illustrate first rhen write and 
those who do the reverse. 



3, Draft Writing (using 'invented spelling') (sec page 51) 
The key pnn'iiple of the conference approach thai 'ownership* of the 
writmg must be kept in the young writer's h^nds- requires not only 
freedom of topic-choice but also freedom hi the writing of the first droji 
(and later in editing it). So nothing should be done thn deflects the child's 
attention from getting meaning (content) onto pip<-r. for clarifying and 
correcting can come later, at the editing stage. 

But newcomers to the apprc tch will not naturally use tiicir frcedom-to- 
draft to good purpose. Jim Findlay found that many primary children \tfere 
at first *ti'?d to the single- page s>'ndromc* or, worse, the *three sentence syn- 
drome* thcji finish .off a^MApily when the^ have written little moic <han , ^^vtia 
^ an iiitrr.ducu^^n! 'J?^,t;tl^^hciul/ he laments. *to argue with thf 9<^^:^^*^, 
clusivenes^j^fi^j^fSic]^^^ "And then 1 woke up!" or '*Al that ^)aij^^^^ 'J' 

a Russia a' WoijS^tp^^^ world!" ) So the teacher must emphastffnff^^^^^ 
there is unfrm'flea'ifmf and space to write a story T \ ^^?fiii 

However, ^^|he\^i^i|^^ from working with slow learn(rrs t!*ai '^iiot' JeV^^^ 
children shouid jjcJpirAde to write every day, ^especially early in^jjSo.*(>^i<*^'^ 
gram". They shr>M|df nevertheless be askc<l to do something comij^ctil^'^ij^itli 
wrtttng: j!lustraj|j published books, read peers* books, resciircliit^<*ifir.WW 
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content if these children write on three days out of five. At least when they 
then write they have something constructive to write about.' 

Some primary teachers unhesitatingly continue the prineiples of 
'invented spelling' in Years 3-6, dispensing entirely with separate spelling 
lessons and lists. Jack Mugford* for instanee* won't provide a spelling until 
the ch'MhviS attempted to work it out on p^per. He continually encourages 
the writing dowD o"* words they need but can't spclL reminding them that 
first draft spellings can be ehecked later. Other ter.ehers while pursuing a 
similar eoursealso allow the ehild time each week to com pile an individual 
word list drawn from (1) the week's personal writing, (2) words used eur- 
rently tn subject areas, (3) word frequency hsts, whteh are made available, 
(4) words considered topieal by die teaeher, 

4. Preparing for Publication {see page 58) 

The point made for the K'2 years continues lo be true for the 3-6 years: 
dont deal lotth Qdttutgas a set of exercises but rather ^ a necessary act of 
polishittg those special pteces of writing that will be published. 

In the primary s*.hooI the teaehers strive to enrate the spirit of a "writing 
community' in which et eryone helps everyone else. As well as the teaehe^r 
helping the child in conference, several expedients are possibk-: (1) 
children work m pairs as 'writing partners*, (2) small groups bhare writing 
in order to obtain suggestions; (3) every day several pieces are read to the 
whole class and discussed. (4) children from a more senior primary c'ass or 
a secondary school visit to make suggestions (similarly, th^ visited elass 
visits a more junior class to help them wiiich probably docs even more for 
the helpers thaj the helped!). 



All in the Mind - ^ 

'Stephanie, how do you decide what you'll write next?' 
'1 draw pictures , . . then I write aljfoiinhe best.' 
'0ui I haven't jet-n you drawing before* you write.' 
'Oh, I draw in my mind,' said the s\\)\ 6 year old. 
*When do you do that?' ^* 
*M'm-m, in the bath, coming to sChooh just anywhere." 
'Will you ^ver run out of pievurt's to write about?' 
*No, I keep thinking of more and more when 1 write and read.' 
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Chapter 6 



Publishing the Writing 



Look ac page 61 for ways lo go about puHIUhing. The main point U: The 
essence of ''publication*' is not just producing a *'book"; it is getting writing 
to real readers -ge//mg iV read." Here arc some of the g^iins chat accrue to 
a *publUh-and-rcad' writing classrooni: 

Publication stimulates writing— writers like to be published; 

it impels the writer to study the projected readership; 

it eukivates 'real writing*, i.e. wiiting meant to be read; 

it influences the writer to strive for excellence; 
.. it p^'ompts study of various writing modcsi for variot:s purposes; 
.. it improves reading because the writing is read with interest; 

it exerts peer pressure on reiuetant readers to do some reading: 
.. it enables the elass to produee many of iti> o^n texts and materials, all 

written at an appropriate teveh 
.. similarly, it enables the elass to produee learning materials for more 

junior elasses* in the knowledge that the juniors look ^p the older 

children and readily receive tlicir 'message*. 

'You Will See a Marked Improvement in Attitude • • / 

As a Resource Teaehen Jim Finaiay has found that the wiitc-publish-read 
process of the conference approach works wonders with reluctant learners. 
He instances Jiltian in Year 3: 

'At the beginning of the program Jillian said* 'i eant read! I know I 
ean*t read!"* Uut after a month, when she had had two stories pub- 
lishedi she said of one of them. ''Of eourse I can read it. I wrote it." 
Later slie said. want to write a ^lay. Do you have a magazine with a 
play in it?** She had developed enough eonfidenee to try a n*?w mode 
and to read in order to find appropriate model/ 

Handling Publication 

The physical problems of publishing in primary elasses are not very 
diflercnt from those discussed for K 2 (pages 62 3), but there may be less 
reliance on typing by parent aides ^nd more production by the children 
themselves. 

xMost teachers will be inclined to sec 'publication assonr^cthing limited to 
the classroom, the readers being the children and the teacher* Others will 
want to go further and ai least reach paa^nts and other classes,^ Uui 
Cobden Primary School* in a rural arc^ of Victoria has shown that *thrcc 



Et^ry Chttd Cdn PP'nfc' (P E J A,. 1981). p. 51 
^ would loxc (o i^hitv our booU ^rul our txpericn^c vttih ah^udc ^l^hmg toj^^ lh(^ vdln(^ 
son of (hmg.^ vtuiv Barbara Ki-rr. ^Tvcf Mikhtll ^rtd Rosalie Moor^dd. Cobden PS,. 
Vietorb Si.. Cobdcrt. Vic. 3££6. 






Au&tQfs working on one of the bojks published fmagfnaUyety by CobdM Primary $chc<^ 
and dlstribat6d widefy throtighc-Jt rvr^ Victoria. The Protect began \^Hh a resolve to *throw 
away some of those awf tt readers' dutt^ring the jtoreroom tthetves and repiace them with 
interesting books written by rhe chikfren. 

or four inteicsced I'^achers and parents' can launch a much more o citing 
publishing venture ... It began with the resolve to 'throw away so4'ne of 
those awful readers sitting unread the storeroom shelves'— and to 
replace them with books written by the children. 

Five things, the Cobdenttes decided, were needed in setting up a school 
publishing company. Ft'rst. a helpful printer— they found one* an 
cx'teach'in with an offset prt^ss. Second* a distribution network— they con- 
tacted uU ncwsageifts, books'^Ucrs and schools for 100 km around (and sold 
out a 900 print run in two weeks!). Tktrdt illustrator^— they found able 
volunteers easily. Fourths authors— there were *aboutr7p of thetn» burstii^ 
to be incluaed', eager |<^r conferences, willing to ioUow an arduotis write^ 
discuss-edit^rcswrite program. Fzftkf fundf/r^they laised a capiu^l of 
$700.O0. They h^vc^|fiae a 'slight profit' on//fie venture and a^e nowjilan- 
ning more books - / i 'Not only have we pfavicled more suitable texts, bu*. 
the biggest g'lin h^s been in making the children enthusiastic writers.' 
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CtlAPTER 7 

Prosramming and Evaluation 

I, Simplified Programming (see page 64) 

For Years 3*6 as for ihc program of the conference approach can he 
expressed either in a single sentence or ihc halTpage outline offered by 
Robyn Piatt. In a word, the approach is the program. For the rest, as Jim 
Findlay says bluntly. 'Establish your routines for daily writing and stick to 
them/ 

For the primary years, Cathy Hickson adds her observation that, 'The 
trend of the approach is towards language integration: the children 
write/read and out of this comes a flow of ^'language" which would 
previously have beeii chopped up under such heads as handwriting* spell* 
ing. vocabulary, usage, grammar, comprehension, reading- writing, and 
thinking skills. But tiow there is neither time nor reason for all these 
artificial categories. The children write and this issimuhaneously a timeof 
reading! spelling- vocabulary ^nd all the rest!' 

Z* Evaluation (see page 66) 

The universal testimony of teachers who have tried the conference 
approach is: 'Because of frequent conferences and frequent reading of 
what the children have written about their self-chosen interests, we know 
eveiy child much more deeply than ever before,' 

To supplement this undentanding. however, most primary teachers 
seem to make use of (I) some kind of record ^ook in which an anecdotal 
'profile' \s built up, chiefly by jottings after conferences; (2) some kind of 
periodic sampling, stich as three pieces per term of each child's best 
writing. 

The Years 3*6 teachers are just as concerned as the K*2 teachers to ke^rp 
the parents fully informed of the new approach and of their children's pro* 
gress. They realise that this cannot be done honestly by giving a numerical 
mark nor by stock phrases such as 'Not working to capacity' or 'Could show 
more care'* Oelighted by the children's heightened interest in writing, the 
teachers are pleased to tell the parents about real and cpecific progress, 
• Avril Berndt and Jack Mugford. 'The children now enjoy writing, 
want to write, often write at home * * . Q^uality has clearly improved . . . 
They work cooperatively, helping one another . * . An upsurge of interest 
in words * Q^uantity has increased without detracting from quality . . . 
There are positive effects for reading.' 

•;^ilii findlay. 'An enormous boost :o confidence . . . They are tryingout 
^tyjTfi^tytts without teacher direction - . . Both quantity and quality have 
:iippr^vei:l . . . There is use of more precise language.' 
/ 4^^Jtilia Smith. 'The effects on E.S.L. children are splendid . . . Metin 
^{Tiit'l'iish, with little English at home, and poor communication skills) has 
r;innatjte outstanding progress, is now sequencing ideas welL has acquired a 
t*/scnse of structure^ bis imagination seems to have been released . * .' 
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*Not Only Writing Improves . . / 03 

GrArrEi^ % 

'Not Only Writing Improves . . .' 

Teachers of Years 3-6, Jike those of K-2 (s-* e page 70)^ have reported many 
bencfieial by-produets of this approach to writing. L^t me summarise thc^e 
and offer a tentative explanation. 

1. Component Bemetits of Wrtttng ImpxovQ. As well as the writing itself 
(elarity, style), mDny eomponems are seen to improve: 

handwriting, because it is so often read by others; 
spelling, because it loses its fears, through Invented spelling': 
punctuation, beeausc it is seeK as an aid for readers: 
wotd'iiitexcst, beeausc there is constant attention to effectiveness*. 
senUncQ'Jlexibility . because *Noiy 1 know 1 can say i( in ni<tny ways'. 

2. Reading Improves. This is the nearly universal observation of teachers* 
and it usually comes after only a couple of iKunthj of operation of the con- 
ferciiec approach to writing. Some aho say that range of reading interests 
widens. 

3. Learners Grow More Confident. The third n*ost common observation is 
that ehildrens confidence extends beyond Vp'riting and reading to learning 
in general. 

4. Behaviour Improves. Pcihaps this observation is to be expected* as a 
corollary of ihc children's heightened eonfidcnei* as learners. 

5. Learning 'A cross-the- Curriculum' Improves. This happens not only 
because ^f th^ general increase in learning confidence but because writing 
in particular has an important place in the many 'content areas' of the 
curriculum. 

6. Learning by E.SrL. Children Improves. The child for whom English is 
a second language seems to respond varmly to all the main principles of 
the approach, individual conference* free topic choice, 'invented spelling'* 
'ownership* of the writing, the process of drafting editing publishing, and 
ample time to write. 

7. Learmng by *Hemedtal' Children Improves. The apj>ro*ieh is quickly 
winning frit'nOs among teachers concerned with So called 'slow', 
*reluct*int\ 'troublesome', and 'remedial* lc*irners especially (so far) for 
its suecessis with writing. rc*iding and spelling. (S<.T 'A Rem<.*(l]al Reading 
through Writing l*rogr*inr. by Jan Turbill, in Every Child Can Write.', by 
R. D. W*ilslic* P.E.T.A.. 1081.) 

How to Expbin These Many Improvements? 
A powerful c*ise can be made for the importance e\tn cetitralify of 
writing in school learning. An era is ending in which writing was mostly 
treated as handwriting plus r*uher nicclKinieal 'composit:on'. No\v writin^ 
is increaJijiglv seen as thinking itself, li \s a specially careful kind of think 
ing. thinking made imble un the page, where the ideas can he suhjeeted to 
a process of revision and so clarifu-d. 

Writing coiKCued in this way dcm^iiuU fro c writer substantial 
infortn*ujon. etujtum) uf thought, logical se<jucitciiigof idea^. c^mern for 
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(he rcadcTf and concern for style, his Ms, improvement in thinking/ leant- 
ing power that is being achieved by the confeix:ncc approach whh effects 
that not surprisingly are extending beyond writing to the whole 
curriculum. 



'Just think — the literate masses!' 

'Yes I'm convcrlccil , • , T^le basis of the approach is the confidence 
it inspires. Every child, feeling confident in this environment, write* 
willingly: then, receiving attention and praise, writes again. A cycle! 
The confident readiness to write guarantees quantity, but skills are 
watched by the other children as well as by the teacher and so the 
quality grows . . , Tin enthusianic when I see my class's results, 
achieved in so short a time. Nexi year^ knowing what I now know, 
things wilt be even better . . . The mind foarsl Just thinks the titcrat^: 
masses!' 

Anne Cumming^ Newbridge Heights P.S, 



Teachers and Schools of the 
St George Writing Project K-2 

• Grays Point Public Sebool (Gra>i Point, N.S.W. 2232) 
Robyn Plau (Mistress): Year 2: 15 girb, 9 boys 

Debbie Biuwiijohn: Year I ; 16 girts, H boys 
Wendy Gocbel: Year £^ U girls, 13 boys 
Lurlinc Grime: Kindergarten: 1 1 girls. 12 boys 
Judy Harris: Year 1: 18 girls. 13 boys 
Linda Mdn- Kin<Ieigarten: II giib, 8 boys 

• HuntviUe South Public School (Hurstvllte South. N.S.W. 2221) 
Robyn Legge (Misirvss): Year I; 15 girls. 19 boys 

Janeen Bartlett: Yearl: M gfrls, 13 boys 

Carolyn Bowman: Ye,-ir 2: 12 girls. 15 bo>^ 

Jim Hndlay: Rtsouro,-: Years 1-6 

Margaret Newton: Kintlergarten: 13 girls, 1? boys 

Pat Kcbr*^rt$on: Kindergarten; 15 girls, 12 boys 

Chris Small: E.S.L.: Years 1*6 

Robyn Smith: Year 2: M girls. M boys 

Ruth Staples: Year 2: 16 girts. II boys 

• Sylvania Hcighu Public School (Sylvania. N.S.W. 2221^ 
Barbara Hala (Mistress) 

Judy AntoniolU: Vear 2; 17 girK 14 boys 

Evelyn Collaro: Year 2: 16 girls. 14 boys 

Margaiet Cooper^ Year 1; 16 girls. 12 boys 

Thcrese Corben: Year 2: 13 girls, II boys 

Joan Ham: Kjrulerganen: 17 girls. H boys « 

ChnsiaNunI; Year I: 15 girls. M boys 

Li£ Marshal: Comp- 1/2: 5 girts. 18 boys 

Fiona Powning: Kindcrganen: 13 girls, 14 boys 

Marilyn R'igg; Year I: 19 irlss 10 boys 

ioan Stno)l<^tt: Year 2: I girls. 13 boys 
LarenWade: Comp. 1/2: II girls. U boys * 
f le 'yndham: Kindergarten: 14 girUr 14 boys 
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Moore. Tony 80. &1 
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90-1 

Reading 10. 17, 47. 53, 65. 70. 92 
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70 -8. 93 
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Resource teachers 70 
Resources, see Materials 
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Scardamalia. Marleiie 51 
Scribing 47 

Skills teaching 12. 31. 46. 51 
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92 
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Staples, Ruth 46 
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Wade. Karen 23. 45 
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- Yeart: 15. 18-20, 20-1.41-2. 
43. 44. 47. 51. 63. 75 

^ Year2: 15, 21-2, 25-8. 43. 45. 
46, 52.3. 54. 63, 70. 71-3 

-Years 15. 79-94 
Writing partners 2]. 60 
Wyndliam. Sue 40-1 
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